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NEW Bk. N35 THE BEST 
NOVELS LEADING AUTHORS SUMMER READING 


WINSTON CHURCHILL’S New Novel 


THE INSIDE OF THE CUP 


Illustrated. Cloth Covérs. - $1.50 net. 
Also by » Inside of the: Cup” is undowhtedly the mést-significant novel 


WINSTL. -“HURCHILL Mr. Chiir@hill has “written 

. on Inside of the Cup” represents: 

Richard Carve) 4 modérn thenie of compelling Interestp..A plot=skilfully 
ie devéloped,- “Characterization, keen analystsyand vivid «de- 
The Crisis scription of unsurpassed merit. 
































The Crossing ¥: Inside. of the:Cup” blends the romance of “Richard Carvel,” 
the realism of” “Coniston,” and the deep “social tmport of 
Coniston “A Modern Clironicle” in one of the’ most powerfal stories 
of the present day.- A master-stofy of Htiman interest, rich 
Mr. Crewe's Career characterization, motal sOundness, breadth of. thought and 


impressive effort 
A Modern Chronicle : 
Inside of the Cup” in conception, consistent character draw- 
Each $1.60 ing and style reveals Mr. Churchill agdin as’ a novelist 
who fs-acknowledged to have-“no superior in the: world 
as-a writer of fiction.” 














S. C..-NETHERSOLE’S S. R. CROCKETT’S 
New Novel New Novel 


WILSAM PATSY 


By S.C. Netmersovr y SR. Crocker 
“An English. novelist-of power and Author se “The Stickit Minister,” 
distinction. ‘Wilsam’ is one of the rrost “Love’s. Young Dream,” ete. 
human «stories.we have -ever. read.”— “Mr. - Crockett -has “never created a 
New York Globe. more charming — herditie,’”—NVew. York 
"A teal booke=*A. story full of =the Times 
things that make world-wide appeal.” _ “Patsy is the most..wianing - creature 
New York World in modern fiction."—Si, Lowis Republic 
Cloth Covers, $1.35 net. Decorated Covers, $1.25 nét 








ALBERT EDWARDS'S JAMES STEPHENS’S 
New Nove! New Novel 


: THE 
COMRADE YETTA CROCK of GOLD 


Author ef. “A Man's World.” etc By JAMES STEPHENS 
“One of the greatest books published Author of “Taisurgections,” “The Hill 
ihis year. “A -st6éry vividly and convince Of - Vision,” etc, 
ingly told.” +Bostah }feraté. 2 Not apts noyel like this id Eng- 
“A ‘fat book fullvof real things." fish Inert: "nl ondon Times 
Tae pt otong . bs A tho ol satelsly delight ful honk "New 


“tothe -CBder sR kia wat York Suit 
FOF ies FESO Mee Décovated “Covers, $1:25. net, 
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Scene in Tahiti, South Sea Islands. Gaston Méliés and company of natives who worked in pictures of 
native customs 


The Era of the Motion Picture 


James L. Hoff 
Editor of “The Moving Picture World” 


A* “optical illusion” plus an almost insatiable 

appetite for amusement on the part of the 
public is responsible for one of the most re- 
markable commercial developments of this age— 


motion pictures. Who has not heard of them 
and how few have not been delightfully enter- 
tained by them? Though they have formed the 
chief amusement of the American public for 
the past ten years it is true that their real 
value—their educational utility—is just gaining 


recognition, and it is because of the tremendous 
power and usefulness that motion pictures are 
almost certain to exert that the attention of the 
readers of “The Chautauquan” is directed to 
them. Many have looked upon the motion 
picture as a cheap catch-penny amusement device, 
unworthy of serious consideration, but recent 
developments in the making of the pictures to- 
gether with constant improvement in the choice 
of subjects is inevitably forcing the attention of 
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educators to the utility of this twentieth century 
wonder. 

The development of the motion picture idea 
forms an interesting story. Most authorities on 
the subject date its genesis to the experiments 
of one Muybridge, who sought by use of a series 
of ordinary cameras to obtain photographs of the 
various positions of a trotting horse. Those 
experiments were made at the Palo Alto farm 
of “Lucky” Baldwin, a famous horseman, now 
dead, for the purpose of deciding a discussion as 
to whether or not a trotting horse ever has all 
four feet off the ground at once. The cameras 
were set at intervals alongside the race-track 
and threads operating the camera shutters were 
stretched across the track, breast high. As the 
horse passed each camera he took a picture of 
himeeli, the series showing almost every position 
the lorse took in trotting, changing some pre- 
conceived notions on the subject. 

There are hints of earlier experiments of a 
similar character, but it was not until the in- 
venticn of the sens‘tized celluloid film to take 
the place of the sensitized plate of glass that any- 


thing like a motion picture was possible. There 
is much dispute as to who is entitled to the 
claim of priority in the invention of the device 
known as the motion picture camera. An Eng- 
lishman named Freese-Green claims to have 
made the first device and to have told Thomas 
A. Edison about it, but Mr. Edison owns the 
United States letters patent upon certain vital 
features of such cameras and is therefore ac- 
corded the credit in this country. 

A motion picture camera works on the 
same principle as a kodak: a roll of sensitized 
film is wound past the lens of the camera; it 
stops long enough to make the exposure and then 
continues to wind from one reel to the other. 
lf you could turn the reel of film in your kodak 
fast enough you could take a motion picture. 
Right here is where the “optical illusion” comes 
in. The human eye has its limitations; it can 
perceive a certain number of vibrations each 
second—eight to eleven, it is said. After that 
the object in motion becomes more or less in- 
distinct; we grasp the action in a general way, 
but do not catch every position or vibration. 





A Pathé orcrator making a fpicture of Columbia River (O:egon) scenery 











Scene at the Vitagraph Company’s Studios at Brooklyn, New York, during the making of a spectacular 
picture. This is said to be the best picture ever taken of a studio scene 
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An active scene in the Edison Studio, Bedford Park, New York City. Two plays are being acted at 
the same time 


Whirl a wheel rapidly: at first you can dis- 
tinguish each spoke, but as the speed increases 
the spokes become a mere blur to the eye. The 
retina of the human eye is not sufficiently sen- 
sitive to catch the vibrations. The sensitized 
film of the motion picture camera ordinarily 
records sixteen vibrations each second and from 
that up to forty for commercial uses. It can 
be readily believed that the human eye, capable 
of perceiving but eight vibrations each second, 
is deluded or tricked into a sense of co:itinuous 
motion when photographic views of motion are 
projected upon the picture screen at a rate of 
sixteen and more each second. 

It is this high sense of perception of the sen- 
sitized film that will make the motion picture 
valuable to the student of the arts and sciences. 
It records degrees of motion ,to a point beyond 
the power of the human eye, thus explaining 
processes of which but a general idea couid 
otherwise be gained. 


As before mentioned the motion picture 
camera is constructed so that a strip of film is 
caused to pass from one reel or spool past the 
lens to be rewound upon another reel. As the 
film passes the lens or eye of the camera, it 
pauses long enough to receive the image of the 
object to be photographed. This pause or stop 
in the passage of the fiim is called the “inter- 
mittent motion” and occurs sixteen times each 
second in the taking of an ordinary motion 
It is upon this “intermittent motion” 
that the Edison patents are based. It is obtained 
by the application of a mechanical device known 
as the Geneva movement working in conjunction 
with sprocket wheels which engage the film. 

But the camera does no more than take the 
pictures by exposing a strip of negative film. 
The device used to throw or project the picture 
upon the screen is equally intricate, though 
working upon almost identical principles. There 
are as many claims to priority of invention of 


picture. 
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Members and supernumeraries of the Gene Gauntier Keature players after a hard day’s work rehearsing “The 
Daughter of the Confederacy” on an antiquated railroad in the pine forests of Florida 


the projector as of the camera, but the general 
principles are not in dispute and there are several 
makes of projecting machines on the market, all 
adjusted to use the standard film, and each 
productive of equally good results. 

For producing the picture on the screen the 
film is wound from one reel past the projecting 
lens to another reel. As it passes the lens a ray 
of light from an electric arc lamp passes through 
it reproducing the image on the screen, reversing 
the process of taking as performed by the camera. 

The making of motion pictures begins with 
the taking of the picture with the camera. The 
first step is the “exposing” of the negative film; 
this is developed by the usual process, though 
upon a larger scale, by which the negative is 
developed and fixed. But before the negative 
film is exposed it has been perforated with 
sprocket holes at regular intervals on each side; 
these holes are engaged by the little sprocket 
wheels in the camera, the printing machine and 


the projecting machine, and serve to keep each 
separate picture in its proper position for printing 
and projection. 

Having exposed and developed a strip of 
negative film, that strip is fed through the print- 
ing machine with.a strip of positive film; as the 
negative image passes an aperture it pauses for 
an instant and a ray of light from an electric 
lamp causes the image to be printed upon the 
sensitized positive film. This process continues 
throughout the length of the negative strip. 
After exposure the positive film is developed and 
fixed by the usual process. 

In the manufacture of motion pictures the 
photographic process is the same as in the making 
of any photographic reproduction, except that it 
is done upon a larger scale and by special ma- 
chinery necessary to handle large quantities of 
film of a special character with rapidity and 
exactness. It is a process too intricate to be 
described in the scope of this story, but through 
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Taking an outdoor scene. 


the many improvements made in the past few 
years it has reached a high degree of perfection, 
so that it is not uncommon to see a picture on 
the screen tonight that has been photographed 
this morning, and there are several motion 
picture manufacturers in America who can turn 
out 100,000 feet of finished film in one day 
should occasion require. 


GROWTH OF THE EXHIBITION BUSINESS 


It is in the exhibiting of motion pictures 
that the growth of the business is most apparent. 
Ten years ago the picture show of today was 
almost unknown. Pictures were shown in this 
country during the ‘90s, but mainly in vaude- 
v.ile theaters. Then came the tent shows which 
traveled about the country with carnival com- 
panies, the tents especially made to exclude the 
light and called “black-tops.” Next, in 1904, 
came a series of pictures known as “Hale’s 
Tours” which were views of city and country 
taken from a trolley car in motion. For the 
exhibition of “Hale’s Tours” a small store room 
was hired and fitted up with a device made to 
simulate a railroad coach# the end fronting on 
the street looking much like the observation end 
of an overland passenger coach. When the car 
became filled with “passengers” who had paid five 
cents for the “trip” the “conductor” rang a bell 


Camera in foreground 


and started the “train” and the picture which 
was projected on a screen at the end of the car. 
You got the “clickety-click” of the trucks as 
they passed over the rails and the swaying motion 
of the car as it swung around the curves, even 
the whistle of the locomotive blowing for the 
crossings. It was a novel entertainment and 
attracted great crowds until the novelty wore 
off and the difficulty of obtaining suitable “tour” 
pictures compelled the use of the ordinary motion 
pictures of the day to fill the program. About 
this time some enterprising exhibitor decided to 
discard the railway coach device, for which he 
was obliged to pay a royalty to the inventor, and 
equip the store room as a miniature theater. He 
saw the further advantage of being able to seat 
more people and thus increase his profits. The 
idea was successful and, from its inception in 
1905, it spread like wild-fire to every city and 
town in the country until today the number of 
picture theaters in the United States is believed 
to be nearly 15,000. 

It was a great misfortune for the motion 
picture that its development was so rapid. The 
low cost of equipping a “store show,” as the 
small public theaters are called, and the ‘promise 
of large returns on the investment attracted many 
persons unsuited to become public entertainers. 
Butchers, bakers and other small tradesmen con- 
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An outdoor studio at Jacksonville, Florida 


(Kalem Company) 


verted their places of business into picture shows. 
Their only thought was to make money, to rake 
in the nickels, so the picture that would attract 
the greatest crowds was the best picture for 
them. Frecuently these sensational pictures 
overstepped the line of decency and the picture 
show acquired a reputation for evil that it has 
not yet been able to live down, notwithstanding 
the fact that it has almost entirely changed in 
character in the past few years, and that the dis- 
reputable “store show” is to be found only in 
our largest cities. Many large and beautiful 
theaters have been built for the exhibition of 
pictures only, and men of large means are in- 
vesting their money in this popular form of en- 
tertainment which prom:ses to become still more 
popular as it improves in character. 


THE GROWTH OF PICTURE MAKING 


With the increasing demand of the public 
for niore and better pictures the makers of 
pictures have been taxed almost to the limit of 
their ability and ingenuity. From 1905 to 1908 
the supply, for the most part, came from France, 
there being but four manufacturing companies in 
existence in the United States, a condition due 
to patent litigation which restrained the develop- 
ment of the business here for several years. The 


contest was over the validity of the Edison motion 
picture camera. Mr. Edison, finally won the 
battle in the courts and shortly afterward issued 
licenses to others to make pictures upon paying 
him a royalty of one-half cent on each foot of 
marketed film. The amount of marketable film 
issued by the licensed manufacturers each week 
approximates 3,000,000 feet. 

The status of the manufacturing business 
changed rapidly upon the issuing of licenses by 
Mr. Edison. Today there are nine so-called 
“licensed” manufacturers and nearly three times 
as many companies which are working without a 
license and classed as “independents.” The total 
output of the “independents,” though they are 
more numerous, does not approximate that of 
the nine licensed manufacturers by many thou- 
sand feet per week. 

Many estimates have been made as to the 
amount of capital invested in the manufacture of 
motion pictures, ranging as high as 
$30,000,000, but if there were to be a physical 
valuation of plants and equipments today some- 
thing like $5,000,000 would be found to be more 
nearly a true valuation. As the greater part of 
this sum has been invested in the past five years 
it still indicates the phenomenal development of 
the business. 


some 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PICTURE 

While the exhibiting and manufacturing of 
pictures was growing by prodigious leaps and 
bounds the improvement of the picture was a 
more difficult and necessarily slower process. 
The demand for pictures was so great that the 
makers could not build fast enough to meet it 
and give, at the same time, sufficient thought to 
the subject to improve the character of the prod- 
uct in equal ratio. In the first place there were 
few who knew how to make a picture. It was 
necessary for the manufacturers to train actors 
and actresses to pose and directors to supervise 
the players. Camera operators had also to be 
taught, likewise scenic artists and stage car- 
penters. Even the machinery used in the me- 
chanical departments of the business was going 
through the experimental stage and presented 
another handicap to be overcome. 

Progress was rapid, nevertheless, for a pic- 
ture made five years ago and one made today 
would not be recognized as coming from the 
same factory, though they bore the same trade 
mark. Not only has the work of the factory 
improved but the art of the players and the in- 
genuity of the writers of picture stories have 
gained by the experience of practice and training. 
Most important of all is the improvement that 
has been made in the character of the subjects. 
iustead of the senseless chases, the foolish antics 
and the broad and often suggestive «me'lies 
which served only to tickle the grouncl.:.gs, w> 
have now clean dramatic picture portrayals of 
human interest, some sad, some gay, many in 
structive. To be sure there are others which, 
like some plays of the “legitimate” stage, offend 
our sense of decency, and were better never pro- 
duced, but there still remains enough that is good 
and wholescme. 


Ey 





To prevent the production of the offensive 
picture a National Board of Censorship is main- 
tained in New York. It inspects the greater 
percentage of pictures produced and through its 
efforts much that is objectionable never reaches 
the public. Better still, the manufacturers of 
pictures have recognized the fact that their in- 
terests are better served by making unobjection- 
able pictures. , 


THE EDUCATIONAL PICTURE 


With the general improvement of the motion 
picture and the consequent enlargement of its 
field to include among its patrons the more 
thoughtful men and women there has come a 
distinct demand for pictures that may be called 
“educational.” This class includes travel pic- 
tures, which have always been with us, but for 
which the demand is rapidly increasing; pictures 
bearing upon various phases of sociology, and 
pictures that reflect progress in the arts and 
sciences. With travel pictures it is possible for 
one to make a trip not only around the world, 
but to nearly every remote corner thereof. We 
may go to Africa and hunt big game with Roose- 
velt, Paul Rainey or Buffalo Jones; we may go 
to the South Pole with Scott. Dobbs will show 
you every phase of life in Alaska and take you 
on a walrus hunt among the ice floes of Bering 
Sea. 

Just now Gaston Méliés, a veteran picture 
maker, is on his way around the world and has 
visited all the strange people of the South Seas, 
Australia, and the islands of the Malay Archi- 
pelago. Cherry Kearton, a famous English tra- 
veler and naturalist, lias used the motion picture 
camera to good purpose in depicting the habits 
of the animals and birds of almost every clime. 
He has faced a charging rhinoceros and stalked 





Players and directors of company engaged in making big 
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the untamed lion of the jungle—with a motion 
picture camera. A hundred camera men are go- 
ing here and there seeking new scenes and ad- 
ventures to enrich the motion picture library of 
world wonders. 

The masterpieces of literature have provided 
themes for the picture maker. Dante’s “Inferno,” 
Homer’s “Odyssey,” Hugo’s “Les Misérables,” 
Sienkiewicz’s “Quo Vadis” are among the 
greater productions. Shakespeare and Dickens 
and Reade, Hawthorne, Longfellow and Carleton, 
and a hundred greater or lesser writers of stand- 
ard literature, both living and dead, have con- 
tributed their stories to the picture. 

Among the religious subjects will be found 
such productions as “The Prodigal Son,” “Joseph 
and His Brethren,” “The Good Samaritan,” and 
many others equally inspiring. The crowning 
effort is “From the Manger to the Cross,” pro- 
duced in Palestine and as nearly upon the his- 
toric ground traversed by Jesus Christ as history 
and tradition can determine. It is more nearly 
a sermon than a picture. 

USE IN A SOCIAL SETTLEMENT 

In conclusion the writer knows of no better 
illustration of the possible use of the picture for 
educational and religious purposes than is shown 
by the following letter from the Rev. H. E. 
Downer of Davenport, Iowa, to Rev. E. Boudinot 
Stockton of the “Moving Picture World” staff: 

January 1 we began work at Friendly House, 
a social settlement. When we bought the prop- 
erty the theater was in use for motion pictures. 
The motion picture equipment was purchased, im- 
proved, and has been in weekly use for educa- 
tional purposes since that time. I wrote you of 
our weekly attendance of school children. The 
Board of Trustees and the residents of Friendly 
House are strong believers in the worthy and 
useful future of motion pictures. 


war and Indian picture scenes near Los Angeles, California 


We have hoped to make our plant useful to 
the community in other ways. We have been 
planning special evenings when our theater should 
be utilized by various organizations, lodges, so- 
cieties, professions and callings for meetings 
wherein motion pictures should either form the 
entertainment of the evening, should have a 
prominent place therein, or should serve to illus- 
trate lectures or discussions. The doctors of the 
Illinois and Iowa Central Medical association 
filled the theater one evening to see a series of 
films depicting mental diseases, the lecture being 
given by an eminent Chicago alienist. At an- 
other time the press club of Davenport, Rock 
Island and Moline with the typographical union 
of the three cities, gathered to see a series of pic- 
tures showing various phases of the printing in- 
dustry and incidents in the life of the editor 

Now there comes a request from the doctors 
of the city for co-operation in a series of talks 
on hygiene. Perhaps there will not be much at- 
tempt to lecture. I have advised them that a 
running comment in order that the audience may 
understand what they are seeing is about all that 
will be profitable. The medical society have made 
no definite plans. They do not know what films 
are available. . They do not know where to secure 
information concerning such films. They have 
gone no farther into the subject than to feel that 
pictures showing right living would be beneficial 
and to express themselves as willing to finance 
the plan if material can be sectired. They are 
depending upon me to locate any films which 
would teach hygiene. 

A settlement worker does not buy immedi- 

\ately all the material he thinks might be useful. 
Matters over which he has no control often give 
him. pause. For our weekly Saturday pictures 
for the children the selection is made by the 
General Film company and the work has in the 
main been most judiciously done. 

Next Saturday we shall show the children in 
addition to the customary releases the Russell 
Sage Foundation slides of backyard and school 
gardens. Mr. Hanmer of the Russell Sage 
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Lewis Miller Memotial Chapel, built for the Methodist Episcopal Church, Orange, New Jersey, where 
motion pictures are regularly used each week 


Foundation has been a most consistent and use- 
ful friend of Friendly House. The scarcity of 
motion films of the right sort for settlement and 
social center use has led me to write to Mr 
Hanmer asking him if it would not be possible 
to enlist philanthropy in the provision of loan col- 
lections of educational films at central points, to 
be at the service of social centers at a nominal 
rental. It seems to me that the recognition of 
motion pictures as an educational force must fol 
low the same road that has attended other 
instrumentalities once distrusted and now con- 
sidered indispensable in social life. The kinder- 
garten, the public bath, the public playground, 
instruction in arts and crafts, in music and 
gymnastics, in domestic science in the public 
schools, the classes in citizenship for immigrants— 
all these and more are now maintained by taxa- 
tion because their value was demonstrated by 
philanthropy. Mr. Hlanmer thinks that the edu- 
cational motion picture will be commercially suc- 


cessful and win business success on its merits. 
That is surely true, but in my humble opinion 
neither he nor you will want to wait for such a 
condition to arrive. We have the co-operation 
of the press at Friendly House. Our advertising 
is constant. We are never able to make our 
balcony through the day and our theater at night 
pay more than one-half of the expense of the 
educational pictures shown the children. We 
charge five cents at the balcony entrance during 
the day and at the theater door from 7 o'clock 
to 10 o'clock in the evening. Our expenses at 
Friendly House for pictures shown free to an 
attendance of 29,675 children has been $135.75— 
the receipts, $67.30. The Friendly House people 
divide the deficit $68.45 by 29,675 and find that 
the expense per capita for one and one-haif hours 
of pleasure and instruction, travel, art enjoyment 
recreation and soul-heartening fun has been less 
than one-quarter of a cent, and they feel that it is 
philanthropy even if it is poor geschoeft. 








Motion Pictures in Lewis Miller Chapel 


Rev. Stephen J. Herben 


HE motion picture has become on institu- 

tion among us. Its influence is extending 
in a wonderful way, not only as a popular enter- 
tainer, but quite remarkably as a popular edu- 
cator. The progress made in the mechanics of 
the motion picture enterprise is likewise a marvel. 
When the kinemacolor idea was introduced there 
was a feeling of delightful surprise ; and now that 
the kinetophone has come that feeling has been 
greatly intensified. 

It is not rash to predict the general use of 
the motion picture in schools, churches, homes 
and clubs, as an agency in popular education. 
Some of these days the motion picture machine 
will be as common in our churches as the organ 
It will have a large and important place as a 
factor in the work of training youth in re- 
ligion, economics, politics,—and in all the other 
things that are considered essential to modern 
education. 

This is in the minds, evidently, of those who 
are working on the motion picture proposition ; 
for they have succeeded in producing a machine 
suited for home uses, and the motion picture 
apparatus has been introduced already into quite 
a number of churches. 

One of the churches that makes regular use 
of this adjunct in its work is the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in Orange, New Jersey. This 
church has a Woman’s Guild, whose president, 
Mrs. Thomas A. Edison, will be remembered by 
Chautauquans as a daughter of Mr. Lewis Miller, 
one of the founders of Chautauqua. Some 
months ago this Woman’s Guild purchased a 
motion picture outfit, and announced that ex- 
hibitions would be given every Friday evening in 
Miller Chapel, which is a building connected with 
the church, and is a memorial of Mr. Lewis 
Miller. 

Here, every Friday evening, may be found a 
company of from one to three hundred people of 
the neighborhood. The price of admission is ten 
cents, and five reels are considered the equivalent 
The enterprise is a 
popular affair—not only with the children but 
with the grown-ups as well. 


of the admission price. 


dence.” 
~ : . . . 
course, furnish instruction. Travel subjects are 


The films used, of course, are subjected to 
supervision, and only such as are thought fit are 
accepted. <A typical program was given a short 
time ago, as follows: (1) the centipede and his 
haunts and habits, and the sea anemone; two 
films of a high order from the educational point 
of view. The people, especially the children, 
enjoyed them very much. (2) The Corsican 
Brothers, by Alexandre Dumas. This was a re- 
markably well done piece of representation, 
although the two duels were a bit gruesome, and 
therefore, rather questionable for presentation to 
children who were to be in their beds within an 
hour. (3) Pathé’s Weekly; an excellent pic- 
torial review of current events at home and 
abroad, and a feature of unusual educational 
value. (4) Arthur and Martha; a comical se- 
lection in which the flying machine plays an im- 
portant part. (5) The New Waiter; also largely 
comical in character, and a great delight to the 
children. 

Occasionally films of historical subjects are 
shown, such as “The Charge of the Light Bri- 
gade at Balaklava,” “The Battle of Trafalgar,” 
“The Signing of the Declaration of Indepen- 
These always elicit interest, and, of 


frequent and find ready favor. Sometimes par- 
ticular lms are repeated on a subsequent evening, 
especia ‘lv if they have aroused unusual evidences 
of favor; and the reappearance of a favorite is 
always greeted with unmistakable signs of ap- 
proval—notably from the younger element in the 
audience. 

It should be said that as a money-making 
scheme this particular motion picture enterprise 
is not a vast success. But it is not a losing 
venture, financially, either. Money-making, how- 
ever, is not the chief motive of the Woman’s 
Guild in maintaining this feature of their work. 
If the accounts show a balance to the good the 
guild is satisfied. The opportunity to serve the 
community life in a good and wholesome way is 
what encourages this guild of earnest women, and 
to know that this opportunity is being met is 
its chief compensation. 


I! 
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Main Building, Thessalonica Agricultural and Indus- 
trial Institute 


American Educational Inter- 
ests in the Balkans 


2 get Albania’s mountainous 
which compare in most respects to the 


mountainous parts of Mexico, the Balkans are 
more advanced in education than Americans 
generally suppose, Even in Elbasan and Kortcha, 


districts, 


Albania, there are American schools whose pupils 
dress in Paris styles. Forty years ago Bulgaria 
extricated herself from Turkish rule, and set up 
independent church and schools. The church 
is essentially Orthodox Greek in doctrine and 
ritual, and holds fraternal relations with Greek 
and Russian Orthodox communions. 
ever, autonomous. 


It is, how- 
The schools are riot closely 
connected with the church, but are public with 
about the same limitations as are found in similar 
day schools in England. In Servia and Macedonia 
the school system is not so well developed. 

Two American bodies foster work in the 
Balkans, the Congregational and the Methodist. 
The former began there some seventy-five years 
ago, the latter thirty. Schools established by the 
American Board are located at Samokov, where 
is also located a publication department of the 
board; in Monastir, in Kortcha and Elbasan, 
Albania, and in Salonica. Samokov is quite near 
to Sofia, the Bulgarian capital, and here are a 
collegiate and theological institute, and a girls’ 
boarding school. The institute is the only evan- 
gelical school for boys in the kingdom, with about 
one hundred pupils, half Protestant and half 


Orthodox Church. In the boarding school are 


The school at 


Monastir is the only evangelical boarding school 


also about one hundred girls. 
for Bulgarian girls in Macedonia. The enrol- 
ment is about seventy. 

The two schools in the extreme western part 
of Albania have nearly a hundred pupils each, 
although the Elbasan school has had much dif- 
ficulty in gaining a start. The school at Salonica 
is an industrial one, with our own Hampton as 
the model. It began in 1904 in a very modest 
way, but now owns a commanding site of fifty 


acres, from all parts of which Mt. Olympus ts 





American College for Girls, Constantinople 


visible. Farming is taught, the aim being to 


rear young men who can cultivate th fertile 
and historic lands off American or English lines, 
and not on those miscalled farming so long 
followed throughout much of the Balkans. A 
substantial headquarters building was recently 
erected. 


ported by the American Board. 


While American, the school is not sup- 


Robert College and the American College 
for Girls in Constantinople are famous as Amer- 
ican enterprises. The influence of the college in 
all parts of the Balkans has been felt throughout 
the recent war. The American College for Girls 
has alumni associations in all principal cities of 
the Balkans. 


buildings are under construction, in part with 


New and better located college 
John S. Kennedy funds. So far as has been 
reported to the American authorities and con- 
tributors, none of the school buildings in the 


The 
only injury has been interruption to some of the 


Balkans have been damaged by the war. 


classes. 
Throughout Bulgaria Methodists have made 


considerable progress. In Sofia, Lovantz and 
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Varna, the last named directly upon the Black 
and 
The 


Varna Church, for example, is well located near 


Sea, are commodious church 


memberships run up to 1,800 in all of them. 


buildings, 


the principal square of its city, and is attended 
by a congregation composed of the well-to-do 
middle class. 
Throughout the Balkans, Turkey not in- 
cluded, about fifteen per cent of the population 
About as many more are Roman 
the 
Thousands of the Moslems of 


is Protestant. 
Catholics. The mass of Christians are 
Orthodox Greek. 
Albania and Macedonia have sold their proper- 
ties, where they had any, and have gone back 
over the Bosphorus into Asia, unwilling to live 
under Christian rule. Their returr was accom- 
plished with the same cx teams, no improve- 
ments in yokes, and the same wooden-wheel carts, 
that were employed at their entry into Europe 
six hundred were also the 
same mud sink 
The Moslems, sad-eyed and little understanding 


public affairs, carried back to Asia the same 


years ago. There 


roads for the wheels to into. 





Robert College, Constantinople 


ignorance, the same prejudice, they brought with 
them centuries agone. 

Recent travelers in Bulgaria, Servia, Albania 
and Macedonia agree in saying that both church 
and school need modern methods and modern 
life. A church that is ritualistic in the extreme, 
and given over to holidays rather than to per- 
sonal and spiritual religion in the hearts of the 
people, is a function of national life rather than 
a part of the thought and feeling of the people. 
Hospitals are few, and asylums for orphans, for 
for the insane, fewer and 


So vigorous a spirit as has 


the blind, even 
worse conducted. 


are 


reg ith i Se 


Methodist Episcopal Church at Varna, Bulgaria 


been shown by the Balkans in driving out the 
Turks will, it is believed, bring into existence 
within a fcw years under Christian rule a public 
school system and a religious life comparable 
with other parts of Europe. Excellent examples 
are afforded by Americans, and they are suffi- 
ciently well distributed to be seen by leaders in 
all of the nations. 

Much careful thought has been given to 
Balkan conditions by leaders of missionary so- 


Kortcha, Albania, 


The Kortcha Cirls’ Boarding School, 
taken in June, 1912 
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cieties in America. Investigations have been 
made of educational, moral and spiritual condi- 
tions, not in Turkey alone, which all the world 
knows to be deficient in these respects, but in 
Bulgaria and Servia, perhaps the most progres- 
sive of the Balkan states. Formalism seems to 
rule the Orthodox Greek Church as it does the 


Russian, with little real liberty of thought and 
still less of evangelical truth. The attempts at a 
public school system, where made, are crude, and 
while in time they may be worked out, it has 
seemed to Americans that they have a duty to 
the Balkan peoples to help them with lessons 
from American educational experience. 


The Chautauqua Point of View 


George E. Vincent. 


President Chautauqua Institution and University of Minnesota. 


HESE are days of universal knowledge, and 
of continuous talk. The “well posted” 
person is expected to produce on a moment's 
warning intelligent conversation upon such mis- 
cellaneous topics as the Balkan War, California 
land laws, the Irish drama, Panama Canal tolls, 
Galsworthy’s “Pigeon,” the Federal Inheritance 
Tax, Votes for Women, White Slavery. .H. G. 
Wells’s “Marriage.” 

This is sheer futility and folly. The attempt 
at omniscience of this sort leads to a mere chat- 
tering superficiality. Yet the demand for ready- 
made opinions and glib tabloid talk is so insistent 
that the publishers provide copious material in 
every field of human activity, and peripatetic 
lecturers on lyceumn and Chautauqua circuits 
promise a “message” on every conceivable sub- 
ject. Why read books when reviews will tell 
you what to say about them? Why investigate 
or think for yourself when dogmatic conclusions 
are put into your mouth? Why fix your atten- 
tion steadily on one group of related facts when 
it is so easy to sweep your eye over the whole 
field ? 

Is there any escape from this mental dis- 
traction, this hopeless aiming at knowing it all, 
this inevitable hypocrisy? Specialization is a law 
of all growth. The enormous increase of know- 
ledge forces upon modern men and women the 
need of fixing upon certain interests and of or- 
ganizing their minds and lives about these. 

Chautauqua Institution stands as a protest 
against a merely desultory, haphazard attitude 
toward life and its reflection in the human rind. 
Chautauqua, through its ‘well-balanced program 
and its stress upon individual’ imellectuai respon- 
sibility, has been helping its members to select 
from the chaos of human experiences certain 
unified and significant groups—histories, liter- 


atures, sciences, philosophies—and to fix atten- 
tion for a time on these ordered and intelligible 
things. 

During forty years of educational leadership 
Chautauqua has emphasized the necessity for 
such discrimination. Upon its platform intellect- 
ual leaders who have stood for definite achieve- 
ment have spoken upon significant things. 
Summer Schools it has been a pioneer in de- 
veloping effective teaching methods for a 
democracy. To select the significant movements 
and events and to interpret them in the light of 
the knowledge of the past is necessary if study 
is to becon.e a vital force, informing the intelli- 
gence and directing the emotions and will. The 
Chautauqua Course was devised specifically to 
show adults how to gain this personal power of 
intellectual discrimination. The course has been 
a course of reading,—books with a magazine for 
periodic comment and explanation. More and 
more it has been. evident that these books can 
be understood only as readers bring to them 
knowledge of life. History, for example, is 
unintelligible to one who lacks insight into human 
motives and conduct. Literature has no meaning 
for people who are blind to the beauty, the 
pathos, the tragedy and comedy of daily life. 
So it has become increasingly necessary con- 


In its 


sciously to connect the leading, organizing in- 
terests of each year’s course with the ongoing 
currents of the world’s experience. 

For this purpose it is believed that a weekly 
interpretation will have a distinct advantage over 
the monthly comment. The more frequent ser- 
vice will be more flexible, more vivid, more stimu- 
lating. All Chautauquans will welcome a for- 
ward step, a characteristic and more effective 
means for expressing the Chautauqua Point of 
View. 
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NEWS 


Japan, California and the United States 

A good deal of confused nonsense has been 
talked and written concerning the California land 
legislation. A little straight thinking and clear 
exposition would have saved much energy, time 
and newspaper space. What are the facts and 
what are the principles applicable to the situation ? 

We have a treaty with Japan that binds Cali- 
fornia as well as the rest of the country. It binds 
us all if it be itself constitutional. The treaty- 
making power cannot do by means of a treaty 
what it cannot do by means of general legisl <ion. 
A treaty, for example, which should viclate the 
right of free speech, or abolish trial by jury, 
would be null and void. But our treaty with 
Japan is apparently constitutional ; it is therefore 
the law of the land. 
served powers” in contravention of a constitu- 
tional treaty. 


No state can claim “re- 


California fully recognizes all this. She has 
passed an alien land law which in its terms 
follows the treaty. California not only has not, 
in her judgment, violated the treaty, but has given 
Japanese subjects privileges additional to those 
granted by the treaty—namely, the privileges of 
leasing and re-leasing agricultural land 

Japan, however, asserts that the California 
statute does violate certain provisions of the 
treaty—notably in connection with the right to 
inherit agricultural land already owned by Japan- 
ese. If this be true, the law is to that extent 
invalid, and a test case in our federal courts 
would lead to the nullification of the law What 
occasion is there for excitement, for talk of war, 
for lectures and reproaches in any direction? 
The treaty cannot and will not be violated—and 
the Supreme Court is the interpreter of the treaty. 
Is Japan unwilling to trust that tribunal? 


But Japan also complains that the California 
law offends her national honor in that it discrim- 
inates between aliens eligible to citizenship and 
aliens not eligible. There is no legal grievance 
here ; the discrimination is in the federal natural- 
ization laws, not in the state land law. If Japan 
wishes to raise the question of naturalization and 
to procure the right of naturalization for her sub- 
jects, she is free to do so. Congress and the 


PERSPECTIVE 


executive will deal with that question, and Cali- 
fornia’s influence will be limited to the votes and 
arguments of her congressional delegation. 

The national administration urged California 
to postpone the legislation and grant it time for 
diplomatic adjustments. California declined to 
wait and acted within her rights. Has she acted 
legally? If so, the nation must stand by her and 
with her, and point out to Japan the impossibility 
of coercing a state that remains within her rights. 
If California has overstepped her rights, Japan’s 
grievance will be removed by an appeal to the 
courts. 

Whether or not the time has come to grant 
Japanese (and Chinese) the privileges of natural- 
ization and unrestricted immigration is a distinct 
and great question, one to be debated philosophic- 
ally and earnestly. Honest men differ thereon, 
and in the end public opinion will decide the issue. 

+ 

The Administrative Committee of the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America has requested 
the various affiliated church bodies to urge the city 
government of San Francisco and the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
in 1915 to adopt every means to prevent the exploiting 
of the exposition by commercialized vice and to protect 
the visitors to San Francisco from such influence as 


would tend to lower public morals and injure the good 
name of San Francisco and America. 


+ 
The Wilson-Underwood Tariff Bill 

The tariff question is always with us. Will 
it always remain with us? Will it always be a 
political football? We have had many tariffs 
since the civil war; the tariff of the Taft admin- 
istration, a bitter disappointment to the country, 
is now being superseded—but for how long? 
Will the new tariff be repealed or radically 
changed by the first Republican or Progressive 
or Republican-Progressive Congress that comes 
alorg? Can the tariff ever be revised by con- 
sent? Can it be treated scientifically, taken out 
of partisan politics? 

These questions are being asked all over the 
country. As to the merits of the tariff bill now 
before the Senate, opinions differ. The point of 
view is everything in a case like this. The 
Wilson-Underwood tariff—we give it this name 
because it is admittedly an administration b''l, 

(Continued on Page Seventeen) 
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The Expanded “Chautauquan” 
HIS is the first issue of “The Chautauquan” 
in its new form, “A Weekly News- 
magazine.” The improvement signalizes the 
fortieth anniversary year of the foundation of 
Chautauqua Institution and emphasizes the con- 
stantly increasing service in all branches of 
Chautauqua’s work. Authoritative information 
and personal inspiration such as the Chautauqua 
Platform gives to those who attend the summer 
assembly, “The Chautauquan” will carry to people 
at their homes every week in the year. Groups 
of important related topics will be comprehen- 
sively treated in its pages. It will select signi- 
ficant things in the news of the world for 
interpretation as the liberally educated understand 
them. It will continue to serve as a guide to 
reading worth while in current books and period- 
icals. The expanded weekly form is cbviously 
better adapted to accomplish Chautauqua’s edu- 
cational purpose “for the many, not the few.” 
This is the first Monthly Special Number 
inaugurating the seventy-first volume of “The 
Chautauquan” and its thirty-fourth year of pub- 
lication. The new plan combines magazine 
quality with news interest in a flexible, lively, 
sane and companionable weekly review. 
ample, in 1913-14 there will be 


Highways and Byways editorials on current events 
pointing out developments of permanent signif- 
icance in the news each week. 

Reviews of books and periodicals to keep track of the 
best in them. 

Frequent surveys of progress in unconventional edu- 
cation for adults, whether religious, college, 
school, library, or museum extension, social ser- 
vice, club, lyceum, Chautauqua, or kindred move- 
ments 

Timely summaries of achievements in literature, the 
arts—painting, sculpture, handicraft, mvsic, drama 
—the sciences, the vocations. 

Feature articles from famous Chautauqva Platform 
authorities presenting both sides of live issves of 
the day. 

News of Chatuauqua Institution—all brarches—through- 
out the year. 

Special or Series Number the first week in each month 
An illustrated Series entitled “Where Civilizations 
Meet: Round About Constantinople,” will begin in 
September, to tell why Constantinople in fact and 
imagination is always considered so important to 
world civilization 


No advance announcement can more than 
suggest the kind of service “The Chautauquan” 
All the 
resources of Chautauqua which have made it the 


For ex- 


as a Weekly Newsmagazine will give. 


foremost leader in education for the people will 
be available. It will be issued every Saturday, 
to the advantage of both the Chautauqua Course 
student and the general Newsmagazine reader. 
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HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS 


(Coniinued from Page Fifteen) 


the President having had a hand in drafting or 
shaping it before assuming responsibility for it— 
is “just right’ from one standpoint, all wrong 
from another, and not nearly radical enough from 
a third. It is not a pure revenue tariff; it leaves 
considerable protection to our industries; but it 
reduces duties sharply, attacks monopoly, invites 
foreign competition, and places many new ar- 
It has 
several features that are generally considered to 
be drastic—free wool and the provision for free 
sugar in 1916, being the chief of these. 

vides for a progressive tax on incomes. 


ticles of consumption on the free list. 


It pro- 

It is 
designed as a measure of relief to consumers. 
It reduces duties, where it does not remove them, 
on the necessaries and ordinary articles of com- 
fort. 
tectionists, it does this not because the adminis- 
tration accepts protection in principle, but be- 


If it makes many concessions to the pro- 


cause it admits that industries that have grown 
up under artificial conditions need time and help 
for readjustment to free and competitive condi- 
tions. 

It is idle to attempt to reconcile the irre- 
concilable. Protectionists cannot be induced to 
support a measure avowedly based on free-trade 
principles. Free traders or revenue tariff men 
wll not maintain even moderate protection any 
longer than they think it necessary. Even a 
nonpartisan tariff board would not get rid of 
But since it is admitted 
that protection ought not to be withdrawn too 
suddenly, and that industries dependent on duties 
should be aided in the process of readjusting 
themselves to 


this issue of principle. 


one in which 
duties are levied for revenue only, and levied 
chiefly on luxuries or articles not produced by us 
at all, there is a common platform, after all, for 
protectionists and nonprotectionists to stand on, 
at least temporarily. 
basis of facts and figures, the question whether 
this or that rate is not too low to enable an 
industry to survive and build itself up. Both 
can discuss the question whether a given reduc- 
tion will kill, gravely injure or merely stimulate 
an industry, force it to be efficient and progres- 


a new situation, 


30th can discuss, on the 


sive. 

The pending tariff bill has been debated from 
this point of view—the only practical and pur- 
poseful one in the circumstances. The adminis- 


tration feels that it is entitled and bound to 
exemplify its own principles in tariff legislation. 
It is merely redeeming its pledges. The honest 
opponents of the bill admit this, but plead for 
slower and more gradual changes. 

The tariff, the administration knows, has 
made and marred many political fortunes, But 
it is willing to accept full responsibility and abide 
by the consequences of its policies and acts. 
The President’s visit to Congress to read his 
tariff message was more than a sentimental re- 
version to the eariy and democratic practive of 
Washington and Adams; it was intended to em- 
phasize the new view of the executive’s duty and 
prerogative in the matter of promoting legisla- 
tion. There was no usurpation or dictation, but 
there wes a frank recognition of the duty of 
harmony and _ co-operation 
branches of the government. 


between the two 

Mr. Wilson does 
not break or revive precedents whimsically. What 
he does is done as quietly as possible to secure 
efficiency and earnestness in public life. With 
this all can sympathize. 


++ 


“I have never suggested that you and we should 
make any sort of alliance against the rest of the 
world. We may usefully co-operate for many pur- 
poses, because our aims and our’ spirits are substan- 
tially the same. But what we desire is that the ties 
of friendship which bind the United States and Great 
Britain to one another should be extended to embrace 
other countries also. One can set no bounds to the 
influence for good which two countries that can trust 
one another and cherish the same ideals may exercise 
vn the whole world in favor of peace, making all 
countries see that peace is the true interest of all... . 

“No country has shown greater powers of over- 
coming difficulties and escaping from dangers than 
America has done. We in Britain shall watch from 
afar your onward march with the warmest sympathy 
and with confident hopes that you will show to all 
mankind the example not only of a nation of always 
growing prosperity but also of a constant progress 
toward those noble ideals which fired the imagination 
of the founders of your Republic and have made 
Europeans look to America as the Land of Hope.”— 
From Farewell Address of Ambassador James Bryce. 

++ 
What Is Happening in China 

There are those who hold, with 

Wilson, that the overthrow of the Manchu 


dynasty, and of the monarchy along with it, in 


President 


China will be regarded in history as the most 
mementous event of this generation, although 
the driving of the Turk out of Europe b the 
little Balkan nations—so long at war w'th one 
another—aided by Greece is also an event of 
historic importance and tremendous significance. 
There are others who view the Chinese develop- 
ments with chilly indifference and deep skepti- 
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cism. The latter had warned our government 
against undue haste in according formal recog- 
nition to the yellow republic, although the recog- 
nition was not extended until] May 2, when the 
organization of the assembly had been fully 
effected. What, they asked, had happened? A 
degenerate monarchy had been displaced by a 
quasi-military dictatorship. Where are the guar- 
antees and foundations of Chinese liberty and 
justice? What reforms have been accomplished ’ 
Where is the evidence of national unity and devo- 
tion to republicanism? Yuan shi-Kai was an 
opportunist and a cynical administrator under 
the Manchu régime; he has repeatedly been 
accused of instigating political murder; he has 
ruled as provisional president in the old way, 
and has looked to the army for support. As 
permanent president he wil! continue to be a 
military dictator, and the constitution will be a 
paper charter of nonexistent rights and privileges. 

It is to be hoped that these views are too 
pessimistic, and that a new era is really dawning 
in China. The fundamental trouble there is lack 
of national unity. The province is a law unto 
itself, and the general government is too often 
nothing but an agency for taxation or even 
plunder and graft. There is much local autonomy, 
marred by petty tyranny. Several ways have 
been suggested for the cultivation of a national 
feeling, but this takes time. The great question 
now is to what extent the new republican régime 
can count on national support or can hope to 
promote order, unity and solidarity in the heter 
ogeneous and vast empire. 

Leaving these serious doubts and misgivings 
on one side, the record of recent events is bright 
enough on its face. The parliament or general 
assembly now in session—it met on April 8, but 
has done little work, apparently—is supposed to 
have been regularly elected and to be fairly repre 
sentative. There are two houses, one, the lower, 
of 596 members, and one, the upper, of 274 
members. The representatives were elected <i 
rectly by qualified voters, whose number has not 
been mentioned; the senators by various pro- 
The attendance is not full, but 
all those present at the opening were described 
as earnest, intelligent men, and they were all 
dressed in European fashién-—a minor fact of no 
little significance. ; 

The functions of this bicameral assembly are 
rather mixed. It is a constituent assembly, en- 
titled to adopt a permanent constitution for the 


vincial councils. 


republic. It is also an ordinary legislative as- 
sembly, and in due time it will settle down to 
regular legislative work. It was also charged 
with the duty of choosing a president and vice- 
president of the republic. 

There were several candidates for the presi- 
dency at the outset, and there was a movement of 
unknown strength among the radicals and ex- 
treme republicans against Yuan, who, as already 
stated, is not an ardent reformer or tried con- 
stitutionalist. But whether possession proved 
the determining factor, or whether the distrust 
of Yuan is not general, all the parties represented 
in the assembly finally decided to support him 
for the regular presidency. Dr. Sun Yat Sen, 
a patriot and leader of high integrity, has sup- 
ported Yuan—perhaps as a matter of policy. 

As to the Chinese parties, there are several 
though their differences are by no means clear 
to westerners. There is the Kuo Ming Tang, or 
Democratic party, and the Kuo Ho Tang, Min 
Chu Tang, and Tung Yi Tang, factions of the 
Republican party. These three have resolved to 
amalgamate, and if they do the Democratic party 
will have formidable opposition. The chief dif. 
ference between the parties is, apparently, to be 
found in their respective constitutional ideas. 
The Democratic party favors a weak executive 
and powerful parliament; it looks to France as 
the model; perhaps it fears military tyranny and 
usurpation. It would also make the cabinet re- 
sponsible to the popular house of parliament, 
again as in France and England. The Republican 
party believes in the American system, with some 
modifications, and in a strong executive. Yuan 
naturally sides with the Republicans, and possibly 
he is not selfish in doing so. Would China obey 
a weak executive? Would order and justice 
flourish under a system of short-lived cabinets 
and perpetual agitation in parliament over the 
conduct of ministers ? 

It is impossible at this distance to decide 
which Chinese party is truly progressive and at 
the same time practical and reasonable. To 
what extent any party or faction speaks for the 
masses is, we repeat, an open question. 

Sg 


Under the auspices of Columbia University, a 
party of American college men will spend the months 
fo July and August in visiting places of interest in 
France. French archaeologists, artists and ‘educators 
have volunteered their services as guides, and Alexander 
Bruno will direct the tour. The Office National des 
Universités et Ecoles Francaise 4 la Sorbonne has co- 
operated in the outline of the tour, and will introduce 
the tourists to university authorities throughout France. 








A Weekly Newsmagazine 


The General Strike in Belgium 

It is well known that the Syndicalists and 
some other radicals advocate the general strike as 
the best method of realizing their ideals. The 
idea is simple enough; one fine day labor will 
fold its hands and refuse to work for the em- 
ployers or the government. Everything will come 
to a standstill; business and industry will be 
paralyzed, famine will menace society, and the 
capitalists will surrender. It should be added 
that some Syndicalist writers admit that the 
general strike is a pure myth, and that it will 
never be needful, as society will gradually realize 
all the necessary reforms without heroic measures 
of active or passive coercion. 

To Socialists and political reformers in 
Europe, especially in France and Belgium, the 
general strike is not a myth. It is a reality, and 
it has been tried. But the word “general” is to 
be taken with many limitations. In 1893 there 
was a so-called general strike in Belgium of a 
political character; it was a relative success; 
labor obtained a measure of franchise reform by 
means of it. On April 14, this year, another 
general strike was ordered by the Socialist and 
labor leaders of Belgium, the purpose being to 
force the government and parliamentary majority 
to adopt, or promise, full manhood suffrage with- 
out property or educational qualifications de- 
structive of political equality and true majority 
rule. 


The Belgian suffrage system may be briefly 
described. Voters are divided into three classes. 


All men of twenty-five or over have one vote 


each. Those who pay certain small taxes or 
own property, real or personal, valued at 2,000 
francs, have two votes each. Office holders, 


professional men, mer of education—higher than 
the elementary school—have three votes each. 
The effect of this system is to give the clerical 
and conservative factions far greater political and 
legislative power than they could exercise under 
a democratic manhood suffrage. In 1912, at a 
general election, the one-vote men numbered 
nearly a million, but the two-vote and three- 
vote men, though numbering together about 
700,000, won at the polls and prevented the 
realization of reforms demanded by the work- 
men, the Socialists and their liberal allies. 


The strike was called to force the ministry 
to do what after the election it felt strong enough 
to refuse, in spite of violence and attempted in- 


surrection. Many employers sympathized with 
the strikers; in some instances they contributed 
to the strike fund. On the other hand, strikers 
protected the plants of their employers. The 
sentiment between labor and capital remained 
singularly friendly. The sole object was to 
create a national demand for manhood suffrage 
and other reforms, and the strike, by paralyzing 
trade, cutting off profits, stopping exports and 
threatening heavy permanent losses, was counted 
on to enlist the employers and the professional 
elements—in fact, every element not hopelessly 
reactionary—on the reform side. 

Perhaps if the strike had been really uni- 
versal—if the railroads, telegraphs, telephones, 
mail service, gas and electric lighting, the water 
supply, etc., had been paralyzed—the Belgian 
government and its reactionary supporters would 
have surrendered unconditionally in forty-eight 
hours. This sort of general strike is what the 
militant elements advocated and still advocate 
But it could not be brought about, not even in 
Belgium. The strike was not universal, nor 
really general, and it did not affect the agencies 
that are indispensable to social order, security and 
civilized existence. The number of strikers could 
at no time be determined; the leaders estimated 
it from 400,000 to 500,000, while the government 
put forth much lower estimates. At any rate, 
it was sufficiently imposing to challenge wozid- 
wide attention. !t entailed heavy losses on com- 
merce and industry. It was pacific and passive; 
controlled their followers remark- 
ably well, and no disorder or violence occurred. 

The struggle lasted a fortnght, and then the 
government yielded, after protesting several times 
that it couldn’t, wouldn't and mustn’t yield to 
coercion and so dangerous a weapon as the gen- 
eral strike. It accepted a motion made by a 
liberal deputy in a spirit of compromise. The 
motion provided for a study of the franchise 
question by a special committee with a view to 
revision of the suffrage laws if satisfactory 
amendments or substitutes should be found. The 
acceptance of this motion amounted to a victory, 
if a partial and uncertain one, for the strike 
leaders. Fearing defeat, they promptly and 
cheerfully accepted the compromise, and advised 
the workmen to return to their places with con- 


the leaders 
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fidence in the triumph of their cause. Thus the - 


strike ended. Concessions to labor are certain to 
be made; they would have been forced in one 
way or another even without the genera! strike, 
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for the Belgian suffrage system was indefens‘ble 
and iniquitous and could not much longer survive 
attack. That the strike taught capital and labor 
some lessons which society must take to heart, 
it would be idle to deny. Organized labor has 
found a new weapon, and if used cautiously and 
efficiently it may prove a very formidable weapon. 


+ 


_ An important and unexpected effect of the 
universal popularity of motion pictures is the promo- 
tion of a better understanding between different 
nationalities. Millions of people in all parts of the 
world attend these shows daily and become familiar 
with the actual life of foreign lands in a more realistic 
way than by books and pictures and with almost the 
vividness of actual travel. In half an hour’s time and 
for five or ten cents one can see the streets of London, 
Pekin, Paris, Melbourne, St. Petersburg and Honolulu, 
just as they are every day. The cinematograph speaks 
a universal language and tends to promote international 
friendship by introducitig to each other the widely 
separated members of the human race. 

++ 
Seventeenth Amendment Ratified 

it proved to be no very hard or drawn-out 
process to secure the ratification of the income 
tax amendment to the federal Constitution. It 
proved an even easier thing to secure the rati- 
fication of the amendment changing the mode 
of electing United States senators—that is, pro- 
viding for direct or popular election instead of 
for clection by the legislatures. In less than a 
year thirty-six states—the requisite three- 
‘ourths—acted favorably on the proposition, and 
the amendment became part of the Constitution 
on April 8, when Connecticut “clinched” the mat- 
ter. The states that have ratified the seventeenth 
amendmert are these: 


Arizona, Colorado, Indiana, Maine, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, New York, Ohio, South Dakota, Washington, 
Wyoming, New Mexico, Connecticut, Arkansas, Idaho, 
Iowa, Massachusetts, Missouri, Nevada, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, Texas, West Virginia, Tennessee, California, 
Illinois, Kansas, Michigan, Montana, New Hampshire, 
North Dakota, Oregon, Vermont, Wisconsin, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania. 


In some cases whole legislative bodies voted 
unanimously for the amendment. Its popularity 
is astonishing and completely disarms opposition 
The overwhelming majority of the people feel 
that the old mode of electing federal senators has 
fa‘led—that it has been bad for the Senate and 
bed for legislatures. Deadlocks, scandals, whole- 
sale vote-buying, cheap partisan and factional 
politics, trading and bargaining have attended the 

‘process of electing senators. For manv years a 
change to direct popular election has been a fore- 
gone conclusion. Advisory senatorial primaries, 


even morally binding primaries, have been re- 
sorted to by the more progressive states. The 
constitutional provision has long since been 
“amended by construction,” like that for electoral 
colleges. It was high time the law squared with 
the facts and popular sentiments 

A popularly elected senator may not always 
be the ideal man for the place. But the same is 
true of governors, mayors, judges, even Presi- 
dents. Popular election will make the Senate a 
more responsive and progressive body than it has 
been. The fear that it may be too responsive— 
or emotional, hasty, insincere, demagogical—is 
baseless. There remain many factor; that will 
operate to keep the senate as moderate and cau- 
tious as any reasonable citizen should wish it to 
be. Among these may be named, first, the s'x- 
year term; second, the equality of state repre- 
sentation in the senate; third, the state-wide 
constituency cf a senator, which is a guaranty 
ef a certain degree of emixence and strength; 
fourth, the size of the Senate; fifth, the part it 
plays in the making and amending of treaties. 
Its prestige and dignity will not be impaired by 
popular election. Its independence’ within 
desirable limits is not threatened. The objections 
of the statesmen of the old school to the change 
have lost force in recent years, and few indeed 
are those who new see in it anything deplorable 
or perilous to the government. 

The easy triumph of the income tax and 
direct election amendments has revived the dis- 
cussion of the question whether the conservatives 
are not right in holding that our Constitution is 
sufficiently fe<ible and amendable, and that radi- 
cal attacks upon it are baseless. Do not the 
people have their way? Yes, they do, but after 
many <lelays and reverses. The Senate for many 
years refused to submit the direct election 
amendment. It yielded to public pressure at last, 
but that does not prove that everything is satis- 
factory. Hasty changes are bad, but needless 
delays are also bad. Undue obstruction of pro- 
gress is neither safe nor right. Reasonable 
facility in amending constitutions is a plain cor- 
ollary from the principle of government by the 
people. Opinions may differ as to what is 
“reasonable facility,” but judicious and fair- 
minded thinkers will hardly contend that the 
present provisions for amending the federal con- 
stitution are within the proper definition of that 


phrase. 











This picture shows Main Street, in Lamont, Oklahoma. 
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C. L. S. C. an impetus to intellectual iife in the community 


Chautauqua News 
Adrian W. McCoy 


Editor “The Chautauquan Daily” 
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change from monthly to weekly 
strengthen and broaden 
“The 


widen 


will 
the influence of 
It will 


mental 


Chautauquan.” 
lengthen th« 
Chau 


closet 


also and 


and spiritual vision of 


It should bind them 


in interests, put them into closer touch 


tauquans. 


with Chautauqua, give them more Cha 


tauqua spirit, and a livelier understand 


ing and appreciation of the march of 
events. “The Chautauquan”™ will do all 

can to help Chautauquans in all that 
Chautauqua stands for—the clearer o:t 
look, the stronger moral fiber, the 
clearer methods of thought, constant 
increase of knowledge, the realization 
‘f what is really worth while 


Chautauqua attracts and helps peopl 


everywhere who do all kinds of inter- 
esting things nowadays recognized as 
effective “social service.” “The Chau 
tauquan” wants news of what Chau- 
tauqua Assembly people, Summer 
Schools people, and Home Reading 
people are doing. Weekly publication 
gives the opportunity to publish this 


helpful news if you, reader, will only 
see that we get it 

take 
Send 


os > ke wee 


in 


For 
Round 


about 


example, 
Table. 
own 


your stories 

in- 
them 
with as much human interest as possible 


your circle and about 


dividual Chautauquans. Invest 


give them a definite news value. 


editor of the department then will 


and 


The 


A Weekly Newsmagazine 





County Court House, Arnett (Oklahoma), 


of the C. L. 


have an opportunity to make the new 
Round Table what it ought to be. That 
you had “an enjoyable program” is 
pleasant reading naturally, and it is 
amplified, perhaps, by a mention of 
“dainty refreshments.” There must 


have been something about the enjoy- 
able program that would help in pre- 
another 
Possibly there was a novelty or a hint 
in the deta‘ls of the dainty refreshments 
Do 
not lose the news interest that will give 


paring in some. other place. 


that could be used by other circles. 





The town finds its 


2I 





in which Mrs 


life, color, and readableness to 
story, that will make it a living, sentient 
paragraph instead of 
skeleton. 


faction 


your 


an inanimate word 
a degree of satis 
that a 


and profitable,” but 


There is 


in knowing circle finds 
the course “pleasant 
would l*ke to know more than that; 


we want the particular reason for this 


we 
finding. Possibly some one present had 
some personal experience that gave zest 
to a meeting. There must be hundreds 
of stories with “news interest” in con- 


nection with the work of local circles 
that should be sent to “The Chautau 
quan.’ Put into your rerorts these 


tories and let them serve their ministry. 
In telling your news stories be sure 
they answer the questions: Who? When? 
Where? How? Why? so far as essential. 


Your circle conferences daily 
rounds may bring out a thought or a 
bit of experience that should find its 
way to the Round Table. Mr. John 
Johnson of Allamazam, Mexico, and 
Mrs, Clara Witherspoon Brown may be 
mentioned as being at your last meeting 
and taking part in the program, but 
there is more to the story if Mr. John- 
son has some first hand information as 
to conditions in Chihuahua; and Mrs. 
Brown may know something concerning 
South America or Paris which pertains 
especially to our study. She might have 
a little story concealed in her second 
name, 

Do not hesitate to send in your ma- 
terial because you think you cannot do 


or 


Cole, Field Secretary 
S. C., lectured before the Arnett Circle 
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nore circles. Although late in the year 





the new circles began the work at once t 
and met regularly during April and / r 
May. ; V 
we Ss . 

The Oklahoma City C. L. S. C. is one 7 
of the latest additions on the Chau- ‘ 
tauqua map. It was organized by Mrs 
Cole, with fourteen charter members, , 
in the First Presbyterian Church, whose | 
fine organ is shown on this page. Part : 


of the members will begin at once on 
the course for the European year, the 
others joining them when they start th: 
iall work on the second Monday in 





Octsber. It is planned to establish three 
‘ircles in the fall in various parts of 
the city. 
7 * * 
; Lamont, Oklahoma, finds its C. L 
First Presbyterian Church of Tulsa, Oklalioma, in which the Jane Addams Circle 5S C. an impetus to intellectual 
held an April meeting, inviting all the women’s clubs in the city to hear an the commtnity. 
address by the C. L. S. C. Field Secretary An interesting feature of a recent 
meeting of the Enid, Oklahoma, Circle 
“tine writing.” Life is too short for dert of the Jane Addams Circle, but al- was the answer to the question, “What 
merch of that. The editor will see that though it was so well provided with a were ten interesting things you learned 
the story fits the time and space. On god-mother, its christening was de- from ‘Mornings with Masters of Art?’” 
the other hand, do not feel that what ferred. given by each member of the circle 
you write must go in just as you have There is prospect of the organization Arnett, Oklahoma, is fifteen miles 
written it; nor that it must be supplied of a strong alumni association in Tulsa.’ from the railroad but it has a thriving 
with verbal decorations. Leave all that Du-ing Mrs. Cole’s visit a Chautau- C. L. S. C., three members of which 
to the editor. Sometimes a long story quan gave a dinner to Mrs. Cole and will receive their diplomas this year. 
cannot well be used, while a small item the executive board, and several other Mrs. Cole lectured before the circle in 
may be a veritable nugget of gold which dinner and automobile parties were the beautiful county court house, whose 
hall lead to some richer find. given in her honor. picture is shown on page 21. 
You can see how the Round Table, 


life in 





The Jane Addams Circle is recog- The circle at Gage, Oklahoma, is new. 
like other departments of “The Chau- nized as one of the representative having been organized the past year 
tauquan,” can be made ee helpful— women’s »rganization in the city and One of its members, the member who or- 
far more helpful than it can possibly the interest in C. L. S. C. is greatly ganized the circle, will graduate this 


be without your co-operation. increased by the organization of two year. 
Recently a successful business man, 


in speaking of the C. L. S. C. and Chau- 
tauqua, said, “I feel that nearly all I 
know of the best in life is due to the 
reading course and my occasional visits 
to Chautauqua.” There is a whole ser- 
mon in that sentence. You, reader, can 
make the application for yourself 


The C. L. S. C. in Oklahoma 
The Jane Addams Circle of Tulsa is 
rejoicing in the addition of two new 
circles as a result of the visit of Mrs. 
Ida B. Cole, Field Secretary, in April 
Mrs. Cole lectured in the First Presby- 
terian Church, a cut of which is seen 
above, on the afternoon of April 5, all 
the women’s clubs of Tulsa being invit- 
ed to attend. The lecture was followed 
by a reception. ; 
Two days later Mrs. Cole organized 


che two new circles. One took the : fe 
iame “North Side.” The other came Organ in the First Presbyterian Church, Oklahoma City (Oklahoma). A new 


C. L. S. C. was organized in this church in the spring 





into existence at the house of the presi- 














C. L. S. C. ROUND TABLE 


This issue of “The Chautauquan” is 
the first of the expanded form. From 
now on it will reach the members of the 
Chautauqua family every 
week throughout the year. The Round 
Table each week will keep track of C. L. 
S. C. news even during the summer 
vacation months, when graduates are 
receiving recognition at various assem- 
blies and Chautauquans are looking for- 
ward to the new course. 
service of a Weekly Newsmagazine rep- 
resenting Chautauqua’s educational point 
of view on world affairs week by week 


world-wide 


The enlarged 


certainly will be welcomed by C. L. S. C. 
members 

The new plan provides a Series 
number the first week in each month 
The first issue in September and the first 
issve in steceeding months through May, 
1914, will contain the new Classical 
Year required series, “Where Civiliza- 
tions Meet: Round About 
tinople.” Each weekly number will con- 
“Highways and 
Byways” the curient events editortals 


Constan- 
tain under the caption 


which are required. 

Three sets of programs will be sup- 
plied reading year. No 
circle is obliged to use these programs ; 
they are offered merely as helps. 

One set, “Suggestive Programs for 
Local Circles,” will be based on the 
whole course, and will contain four 
programs. 

Another set, “Travel Programs,” will 
be based on Mahaffy’s “Rambles and 
Studies in Greece,” and will contain 
four programs. 

Both of the above sets will appear in 
the first issue of each month from 
September to May inclusive. 

A “Highways and Byways Program” 
will be based on the current events 
editorials of the issue in which it is 
printed, and will appear weekly. 

Other study helps will be given in 
every number and the new form will 
offer a wider opportunity for assistance 
and for news-carrying than the oid 

All C. L. S. C. readers are invited 
to send to the Editor of the Round 
Table suggestions as to general improve- 
ment, recommendations with regard to 
special material which would be enjoyed. 
and items of news interest. 

The Circle Helps the Library 

Ozark, Missouri, has no public library 
but the members of the Chautauqua 
Circle are privileged to use the school 


during the 


library. As that is at present new and 
consequently somewhat slender the C. L. 
S. C. interest is being exerted to bring 
about its enlargement. 


A Blind Reader 


When a ray of the afternoon sun 
flashed across the face of one of 1912's 
graduates as she sat in the Hall of Phil- 
osophy there flashed with it into her 
mind the *seans of helping a blind man 
whose ufe she had been trying to 
brighten. “Chautauqua shall enlighten 
him,” she cried. Now she is reading 
the course aloud to a student whose in- 
terest is concentrated on it as is hardly 
possible with a seeing student 


Recreation in Kansas 


The famous old Sunflower Circle of 
Wichita, Kansas, believes in sharp con- 
trasts. The members work hard at 
their meetings, using the question and 
answer method, and then they rest 
themselves by an amusing contest of 
some kind. Sometimes these contests 
are sharp tests, but the Sunflowers be- 
lieve with the Columbia University pro- 
fessor that, instead of rest, new work 
is the cure for fatigue. This theory 
enables you to work all your waking 
moments. His suggestions are: 

Sleep all that is possible. 

Get rid of all physical ills. 

When one interest flags find a new 
one. 

Always keep on hand a supply of mo- 
tives or desires. 

Never learn by a roundabout method 
what can be learned directly. 

Never allow the mind to dwell on a 
subject that may not be useful. 

Waste no effort. Never worry. Never 
become excited. 

Think out what should be done, and 
then do it without talking about it. 


Recognition Day in California 
The assembly at Long Beach, Cali- 


fornia, is to have its Recognition Day . 


on August 20. The exercises are to be 
under the direction of Miss Cornelia 
Adéle Teal vice-president of the Class 
of '87. This assembly recognizes the 
value of the C. L. S. C, has Round 
Tables, and gives opportunity for mak- 
ing the acquaintance of the reading 
material and for enrolment. The beau- 
tiful location of this assembly is sure 
to appeal to all Chautauquans within 
reach of its summons. 








SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
ADVERTISING 














OTTERBEIN 
UNIVERSITY 


WESTERVILLE, OHIO 
(Founded 1847). 


Co-educational. No fraternities, No 
saloons in town. Healthy moral tone. 
All forms of athletics. Member of 
Ohio College Association and North 
Central Association. Graduates ad- 
mitted to large universities. Send for 


catalogue 
W. G. CLIPPINGER, 


President. 

















MOUNT UNION-SCIO COLLEGE 
ALLIANCE, OHIO 


I. College of Liberal Arts. 
Il. Academy (Preparatory). 
III. Conservatory of Music. 
IV. Summer School June 17-A 
Bishop Vincent and Lewis Miller, 
founders of Chautauqua, trustees and 
great patrons of Mount Union. 
Approved by University Senate and 
member of Ohio College Association. 
Additional endowment and two new 
buildings this summer. Standards 
—. a Expenses very low. 
W. H. McMASTER, President 
BE R. E. BEETHAM, Vice-Pres. 














ST. GENEVIEVE’S 
COLLEGE and ACADEMY 


One of the American foundations 
of the Sisters of Christian Education, 
which has for almost a century formed 
the minds and manners of the daugh- 
ters of the best families of France. 
It offers to young women unsurpassed 
facilities for broad and deep culture, 
careful and exact training under 
Christian influences. 

Beautifully located in the unsur- 
passed climate of “The Land of ~ 
Sky.” Write for illustrated catal 
ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLI A. 














The Thomas 
Home School 


FOR BOYS 
FISHKILL-ON-THE-HUDSON. NEW YORK 


Has Intermediate, Academic, and 
special courses. Tutoring. Limited 
numbers makes personal atention pos- 
sible. “I never understood lessons in 
public school as I do here,” said one 
pupil. Christian teachers with high 
ideals. 

At foot of Mt. Beacon. Spacious 
grounds, views of mountains an 


Hudson river. Terms $400 and $s00. 
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SCHOOL AND COLLEGE ADVERTISING 





Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg Virginia —— 


One of the leading colleges for women in the Usited States, offering courses for A.B and A.M.; also Music and Art. Four laboratories, 
library, astrenomic.| observatory, gymuasiom, swimming pool, athlet ¢ grounds, large campus. Endowment (recently increased 


course. Officers and instructors, F8. 





TBETHANY COLLEGE 


by $250,000) reduces cost to $300 for full literary 
Students, 576, from 40 states and countries 


For catal 
eddress 


N.A. PATILLO, Ph.D., 
Box 11 





Seventy-Third Session Opens September 23 
Courses ffered: Classical, Scientific, Oratory, 
. _ 4 Domestic Science, Shorthand, Agriculture, Horti- 
culture, Music, Art, Ministerial, Philosophical, Literary, Bookkeeping, Normal and 
Engineering. 

} wo dormitories for young men and one for young women. Special supervision 
— to young boys and girls. A thorough Preparatory Department maintained. A new 
re-proof dormitory, with 75 rooms. New $80,000 building, for Science, Agriculture, 
Horticulture and Domestic Science. New pipe-organ just installed, central heating 
plant for all college buildings. The college has recently received for buildings, lands, 
improvements and equipment more than $400,000. College farm, 400 acres, under control 
of Agricultural Department. 

. Located on trolley line, seven miles south-east of Wellsburg, Brooke county, 
W. Va., and forty miles south of Pittsburgh and fifteen north of Wheeling. A strong 
faculty of twenty-eight members, an earnest body of students, and inspiring and 
helpful surroundings, make Bethany an ideal place for study. Expenses as low as 
$135 for the year. Graduates in Normal Department are given first-grade teachers’ 
certificates, good thoughout West Virginia. Fur Catalogue and full information, write 























. PRESIDENT THOMAS E. CRAMBLET, LL.D., BETHANY, W. VA. 
s + 
Chicago Piano College 
[Piano-Musicianship] 
Oldest,’ Best ‘and Lragest. Our Graduates are in demand. 
Eighteenth Season. Moderate rates. Catalogue free. 
Harmon H. Watt, Eleanor F. Godfrey, Directors. 
Kimball Hall, - - - - - Chicago Illinois 
s a 

















HERBART HALL 


INSTITUTE FOR ATYPICAL CHILDREN 
Founded April 1, 1900, by Maximilian P E. Groszmann 


MAINTAINED BY THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY 
AND EDUCATION OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
This Institution is one of the activities of the N.A.S.E.E.C. and is intended solely for the 
“ different ” child, the difficult child, the handicapped normal! child — whether boy or giri. 
@ No feeble-minded, degenerate or otherwise low cases are considered. 

THE OBJECT OF THIS INSTITUTION IS TO TRAIN THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD 
Whether overbright or somewhat backward, to be able later to compete with the average 
normal child. @ In addition to the ordinary branches, the course of study includes physical 
training, nature study, manual and constructive work, etc. Methods and equipment are 
based wu the most modern pedagogic principles. Medical care is a prominent feature of 
the —_— @ HERBART HALL is the pioneer institution in this line of education. The 
Association maintaining it lays emphasis upon the needs of the misunderstood normal child 
in contrast to the overstimulated interest in the feeble-minded and abnormal. @ “Watchung 
Crest,” the home of HERBART HALL, comprises over twenty-five acres of land and. is 
situated on Watchung Mountain, a spur of the Blue Ridge. five hundred feet above sea- 
level (four hundred feet above Plainfield). , 

FOR TERMS. CATALOG ANP OTHER INFORMATION, ADDRESS 


WALDEMAR H. GROSZMANN, Principal 
“WATCHUNG CREST” PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 




















An Owl for 1913 
The president of 1913 reports that 
the Outlook Circle of Rouseville, Penn- 
sylvania, has secured a splendid speci- 
men of the 1913 emblem, which will 
adorn the class room in Alumni Hall 
during the coming summer season 


*87's Permanent Scholarship 

When the Class of ’87 held its twenty- 
fifth anniveisary reunion at Chautauqua, 
New York, last summer, the members 
there gathered decided to make up a 
fund of $1,000 for a permanent scholar- 
ship in the Chautauqua Summer Schools. 
They collected $200 on the spoi and with 
it bought two $100 Chautauqua Insti- 
tution bonds in order that the money 
might not lie idle. Since then an ardent 
‘87 has given another $100. Miss Cor- 
nelia Adéle Teal, of 522 Pacific Avenue, 
Long Beach, California, will be glad to 
receive from other interested members 
not only such handsome gifts as that 
just mentioned, but also any sums what- 
ever. If every graduate of ’87 or every- 
one who was at one time a member of 
the class wili contribute 50 cents or $1.00, 
the desired amount will be raised with 
no difficulty at all. 


“A New Interest in Everything” 

“My very best argument in winning 
Cc. L. S. C. members is to tell of my 
own pleasure and profit in the work. It 
gives me a broader vision, and a new 
interest in everything. I say ‘every- 
thing’ for it seems to me that in the 
C. L. S. C. reading we get something of 
everything. Every lecture or sermon I 
hear, every magazine or paper I read 
seems in some point to touch on my 
Cc. L. S. C. readings. Before I read 
systematically nothing but the head lines 
of foreign news claimed my attention; 
now everything that I see I read greed- 
ily, because I have been studying foreign 
countries, their history and . govern- 
ments and art. The course also keeps 
us posted on current events. Not least 
in value is the exchange of ideas at 
We all find this 
intercourse both pleasant and beneficial.” 


our weekly meetings. 


Som- Winter Meetings 

The Progressive C. L. S. C. of Wilson, 
New York, has aroused interest in the 
community as seven new members came 
in in the fall and six in January. Miss 
Hamilton’s visit in September was an 
awakening experience. The last meet- 
ing before Christmas was made a social 
afternoon, full of Christmas cheer and 
old fashioned courtesy and custom. Re- 
membering the “Ballad of Old Time 





——- 





Ladies” in Smith’s “The Spirit of French 
Letters,” the members were attired as 
“old time ladies,” some costumes dating 
back fifty years. An inspiring afternoon 
was occupied by Dr. Thomas Bailey 
Lovell of Niagara Falls, who gave some 
charming interpretations of Browning’s 
“Andrea Del Sarto,” “Fra Lippo Lippi” 
and “Beautiful Evelyn Hope.” A recent 
gathering proved a Chautauqua After- 
noon, for it resulted in five invited 
friends deciding at this late hour to 
take up the year’s work. 


New Haven Chautauqua Union 

The New Haven Chautauqua Union 
held its latest semi-annual meeting in 
the Grand Avenue Baptist Church. 
Supper was served by the ladies, and 
afterwards Dr. Jay W. Seaver, head of 
the Chautauqua School of Physical 
Education, spoke on the Chautauqua 
Movement, and dwelt at length upon the 
enjoyable weeks that may be spent on 
the assembly grounds. Prof. John W. 
Wetzel of Yale, who has been in charge 
of an assembly in Illinois, related some 
of his experiences in connection with 
Chautauqua gatherings, and music com- 
pleted the program. One of the New 
Haven Chautauqua Union’s past-presi- 
dents, Mr. Frederick Bostwick, was 
present, and told of his season’s ex- 
periences last year at Chautauqua. His 
class, “The Pansies, ’87 celebrated its 
twenty-fifth anniversary at that time. 

The summer gathering of the New 
Haven Union will probably be held at 
Woodbridge, one of the most charming 
suburbs of New Haven. The Union 
numbers about 200 members, of whom 
100 were present at the recent meeting. 


A Suggestion to Philanthropists 
“If I could afford to be a philanthro- 
pist I should send the C. L. S. C. to 
young mothers. The hours spent in 
nursing and coddling the babies may 
also be employed in holding a Chautau- 
quan, where a newspaper would distract 
the little one and sewing be impossible. 
The wife may or may not have the en- 
couragement of her husband in this 
undertaking but if she has his respect 
for all her other work she can afford 
to quietly study a little each day and 
evening and after-years will prove the 
wisdom of her choice.” 
Answers to Search Questions on June 
Readings 


1. Ballu and Deperthes. 2. In front of 
the Hotel de Ville was a lantern from 
which victims, usually aristocrats, were 
hung. 3. Louvel, murderer of Duc de 
Berri in 1832. 
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and environment. Terms per year. 
MISS R. J. DeVORE, President SUMMER SEAS 
] ce Spend your vacation on the 
Great Lakes, the most economical 
= * and enjoyable outing in America. 





Daily service is operated between 
Detroit and Cleveland, Detroit and 
Buffalo; four trips weekly between Toledo, 
Detroit, Mackinac Island and way ports; 
daily service between Toledo, Cleveland 
and Put-in-Bay. 





GENESEE WESLEYAN SEMINARY 
1830 LIMA,N.Y. 18 Misesfrom Rochester 1913 
Genesee Conference Seminary. Co- 


educational. Five strong Academic A Cleveland to Mackinac special steamer 
Courses. Special Schools in Business, will be operated two trips weekly from 
Music, Expression, Domestic Science. June 15th to September 10th, stopping 
Art and Crafts. Reputation for thor- only at Detroit every wtp ane Goderich, 
ough instruction. Teachers experienced 









and each a specialist. Certificates to 
first-class colleges. Forty graduates in 
1913. Homelike school home, safe mor- 
ally; sanitary, steam, electricity, baths, 
power laundry, pure water. Yearly cost 
$232 to $252 for board and tuition in 
solid branches. Gymnasium, social 
training, English Bible, special atten- 
tion to debate 


L. F. CONGDON, Ph.D., D.D., Prin. 
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HAT SCHOOL .oy Sue 


best school for each boy or girl. 

Write fully what kind of school 
a seek, location preferred, expense limit 
‘or school year, etc., and you will receive 
free of charge, catalogues of schools meet- 
ing the requirements indicated. Complete 
250 page Directory of all schools and col- 
leges in the United States, mailed for 10c 
to cover postage. UCATIONAL Arp So- 
crety, School Informption Bureau, 1625- 
6s First Nat. Bank Bidg., IL 








The ENGLISH JOURNAL 


Have you seen this new magazine? All who are 
interested in bettering the teaching of the Mother Tongue 
in school and college find it indispensable. The experience 
of each is here put at the service of all. Departments: 
Leading Articles, Round Table, Editorial, News and Notes, 
Reviews and Book Notices. 

The Journal is issued monthly from September to June 
at $2.50 a year. Send for a prospectus and information 
concerning membership in the National Council of Teachers 
of English. 


THE ENGLISH JOURNAL 
68th St, and Stewart Ave., Chicago, TIL 
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STRIKING FEATURES OF 1913 AS- 
SEMBLY PROGRAM AT CHAU- 
TAUQUA, NEW YORE 





Designated Weeks 
Epworth League Institute, June 23-209. 
Socialism, July 14-19. 
Social Center, July 21-26. 
C. L. S. C. Recognition, August 11-16. 
Church Militant, August 18-23. 


Concerts, Operas and Oratorios 
Monday and Friday nights, Wednes- 
day afternoons. 


Open air Band Concerts 
Tuesday and Thursday evenings. 
Baseball Games 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoons. 


Religious 
Sermons, Daily Devotional Hours 
and Religious Conferences, School of 
Religion, Foreign and Home Mission 
Institutes, etc. 


Annual Events 
Annual Events, Recitals, 
Hours, Illustrated Lectures, 
Pictures, etc. 


Reading 
Moving 


Special Days and Speakers 
Independence Day, July 4, Director 
Arthur E. Bestor. 
National Army Day, July 
John Wesley Hill. 
Federation Day, August 2, 
Percy V. Pennybacker. 
Grange Day, August 9, 
George E. Vincent. 
Recognition Day, August 13, 
S. C. Schmucker. 
Swedish Day, August 23, Gov. Adolf 
O. Eberhart. 
Lecture Series 


Prof. Richard Burton, July 7-11. 

Dr. H. H. Powers, July 14-18. 

Mr. E. J. Ward, July 21-25. 

Prof. W. A. Neilson, July 28-Aug. I. 
Mr. Earl Barnes, August 4-8. 

Prof. S. C. Schmucker, August 11-15. 
Mr. I. B. Stoughton Holborn, Au- 

gust II-15. 

Bishop John H. Vincent, Aug. 18-22. 
Dean Shailer Mathews, August 18-22. 
Dr. John Timothy Stone, Aug. 18-22. 


Individual Addresses 
Mr. John Mitchell, June 28. 
Prof. Scott Nearing, July 7, 8, 19 
Mrs. Rose Pastor Stokes, July 14. 
Mr. J. G. Phelps Stokes, July 15. 
Mr. James O. Fagan, July 17. 
Hon. Victor L. Berger, July 18. 
Miss Julia C Lattrop, July 21. 


12, Dr. 
Mrs. 
President 


Prof. 





The Chautauquan 


Mr. Albert E. Wiggam, July 21. 

Mr. Livy S. Richard, July 22. 

Dr. Samuel McChord Crothers, July 
22, 24. 

Mr. Herbert Quick, July 23. 

Hon. Frank P. Walsh, July 24. 

Mrs. Josephine Preston, July 2s. 

Mr. John G. Woolley, July 2s. 

Dr. Charles R. Henderson, July 28. 

Miss Meddie O. Hamilton, July 28. 

Mrs. Emily M. Bishop, August 2. 

Pres. Benjamin Ide Wheeler, Aug. 6. 

Mr. Ng Poon Chew, August 7, 8. 

Miss Ethel de Long, August 9. 

Mr. Charles Stelzle, August 18, 10. 

Dr. G. Campbell Morgan, Aug. 19-21 

Dr. Graham Taylor, August 21-24. 

‘Prof. Wm. MacDonald, August 19, 20. 

Col. Geo. W. Bain, August 21. 


Efficiencygrams 


June 1 
The most ideal is the most practical; 
reach out for the ideal and do not be 
content with any thing else. 
June 2 
The giving of Attention is the Sal- 
vation of the haphazard mind. 
June 3 
Give life a chance to work through 
you. 
June 4 
Using energy means using but not 
mis-using power. Wasting energy is 
like talking too much—it brings about 
sel f-defeat. 
June 5 
Praise the work of others. 
them good and you too. 
June 6 
Set up for yourself standards of well- 
doing and well-being and live up to 
them. 


It does 


June 7 
Serenity accomplishes more than 
struggle. 

June 8 


Do something constructive all the 
time. Idleness is apathy and apathy 
is death. 

June 9 

Fill your life so full that there will 
be no room for apprehension and no 
time for complaint. 

June 10 

“Loving God” means putting ourselves 
in harmony with the great law that 
controls all things. 

June 11 

When an experience has yielded up 
to you all its teachings another takes its 
place. 

June 12 

When a dog turns round and round 
he is making preparations to lie down. 
When you delay getting to work you 
are frittering your forces. That is 
where you differ from the dog. 

June 13 

What is the deepest desire of your 
heart? It will be fulfilled; see that 
it is pure and worthy. 


Personalia 


Prof. C. Alphonso Smith of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia is the author of a 
new book bearing the title of “What 
Can Literature Do for Me?” This was 
the title of his series of lectures de- 
livered at Chautauqua last season. 

os » 7 

Dr. William Byron Forbush, author 
of “The Coming Generation,” who has 
frequently lectured at Chautauqua, has 
accepted an invitation from President 
George E. Vincent of the University of 
Minnesota to give twelve lectures in the 
Chautauquas of that state, 
under the auspices of the university, 


conducted 


hetween June I and 15. 
* * * 

Mrs. Ida Husted Harper who gave 
the series of lectures on Woman Suf- 
frage at Chautauqua last season, is 
making a five-months’ tour of Europe: 
She will go to The Hague as a Dele- 
gate to the International Council of 
Women, and later to Berlin, Dresden, 
Prague, Vienna and Budapest. With 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt she will 
travel in Russia and Turkey. 

~ * * 

Mr. George W. Guthrie, ex-Mayor 
of Pittsburgh, has been appointed Am- 
bassador to Japan by President Wilson. 
Mr. Guthrie delivered an address at 
Chautauqua in 1908. 

* * * 

Governor Sulzer has appointed Mr. 
John Mitchell, the noted labor leader, 
as head of the New York State De- 
partment of Labor, after the Senate 
finance committee twice refused to con- 
firm the nomination. Mr. Mitchell will 
speak at Chautavqva, June 28, on “The 
Philosophy, Purposes and Ideals of the 


Trade Union Movement.” 
* * & 
The Barrows lectures delivered by 


Prof. Charles R. Henderson in India, 
China, and Japan this year, will be 
published by the University of Chicago 
Press under the title of “Social ‘Pro- 
grams of the West.” Prof. Henderson 
will speak at Chautauqua during “The 
Church Militant” week. 


+ * * 


Mr. W. S. Deffenbaugh, secretary of 
the Chautauqua Educational Confer 
ence of Superintendents and Principals 
during several Chautauqua Assembly 
seasons, has resigned his position as 
superintendent of schools at Homestead, 
Pennsylvania, to become.chief of the 
Division of School Administration in the 
United States Bureau of Education at 
‘‘ashington. 
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CHAUTAUQUA SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Season of 1913 

There are fourteen departments in 
the Chautauqua Summer Schools, six 
academic courses and eight providing 
special or professional instruction. 

There are about one hundred instruc- 
tors, all told, and the annual number of 
students has now mounted to 3,000. 

ACADEMIC COURSES 

The majority of the ninety courses 
under this head extend from July 5 
to August 15. The fees except in cases 
definitely specified in the catalogue are 
$6.00 for one course of thirty periods, 
$11.00 for two and $12.00 for three. 

LANGUAGES AND LirTeRATURE. Fifty 
courses. Instructors will include mem- 
bers of the faculties of Harvard, Minne- 
sota, and Chicago universities and other 
institutions. 

MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE. Includ- 
ing work in mathematics and the natural 
sciences with laboratory opportunities, 
offered by faculty members of Columbia 
and Cornell universities; Simmons Col- 
lege, Boston, and other institutions. 

PsyCHOLOGY AND PEDAGOGY. The 
largest department in terms of registra- 
tions. Under direction, as in 1912, of 
Mr. Earl Barnes of Philadelphia. Courses 
in Psychology and Educational Soci- 
ology, and in the kindergarten, primary 


and grammar grades with special 
courses in special methods. 
RELIGIous TEACHING. The depart- 


ment will carry on its enlarged work as 
in 1912 under the direction of Shailer 
Mathews, President of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, and Dean of the Divinity 
School, University of Chicago. Courses 
will be offered during six weeks with 
special conferences during the last four. 
SPECIAL COURSES 

Tue Lisrary Trarininc ScHoor. Di- 
rection of Melvil Dewey; administered 
by Miss Mary E. Downey, ex-Library 
Organizer of Ohio. 

Domestic Science. Direction of Miss 
Anna Barrows, Teachers’ College, Co- 
lumbia University. Theory, demonstra- 
tion and practice courses. 

Music. Direction of Alfred Hallam, 
Skidmore Conservatory of Music, Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y. Vocal and instru- 
“ental. theory and history work. Eleven 
instructors. 

Arts ANp Crarts. Direction of Henry 
Turner Bailey, North Scituate, Mass. 
Sixteen courses. 

Expression. In charge of Professor 
S. H. Clark of the University of Chi- 
cago, and two assistants. 

Puysicat Epucation. Under direc- 
tion of Dr. J. W. Seaver of New Haven, 
Conn. In addition to various special 
corrses a three years’ normal course 
is rresented. 

HEALTH AND SELF-EXPRESSION. — 
Courses are conducted by Mrs. Clara 
Z. Moore of New York. and assistants. 


PracticAL Arts. Include special 
courses in Stenography, Bookkeeping, 
and Parliamentary Law. ; 

Practica, Aceicriture, Directior of 


Professor A. W. Gilbert of Cornell. 
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THE BOOKMAN FOR JUNE 


25 cents a copy $2.50 a year 
Will Contain Authentic Biography of 0. Henry 


‘“‘It is only a question of time now before O. 
Henry’s career will be a tangled mass of mutilated 
anecdotes unrelieved by a single fact,’’ wrote Robert 
H. Davis of Munsey’s not long ago. 

Shortly before his 
death the late Mr. Porter 
told Mrs. Porter that prac- 
tically everything that had 
been written about him | aaaress ..................... 
was wrong. = 

Beginning with the June number ‘‘The Book- 
man’’ will run a series of three articles telling real 
facts about O. Henry—not a formal chronological 
history of the man but three live, vivid pictures of 
this greatest of all recent short story writers, told 
from the original material collected by the late Harry 
Peyton Steger the executor of O. Henry’s estate and 
prepared by Arthur W. Page. 

The articles will tell of O. Henry’s life in: 
I. Greensboro, N. C., where he was born. ‘ 


II. Texas, where he lived in early manhood. 
III. New York, where in the world of letters he came to his own. 


The Literary Baedeker--London and Rural England 


The first of a series of articles designed to show 
how the American of literary tastes, traveling in 
Europe, can best find the landmarks of great fiction. 

AND MANY OTHER FEATURES 
For Further Particulars, Address 





For 25 cents, which I enclose, 
please send BOOKMAN for 
3 months, beginning with June. 


Name 











THE BOOKMAN, 4th Ave. and 30th St, NEW YORK 
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The Elkhart Symphony Orchestra 


Robert C. Termaine, Conductor 


Composed of Professional Instrumentalists. Each Individual 
Member an Artist. 


CLASSIC—SACRED AND POPULAR PROGRAMS NOW BOOKING 
FOR SEASON OF 1913 


Address all communications to 


ROBERT C. TERMAINE 
Elhart, Indiana 

















Chautauqguan Service 


Department 


This department is designed for the 
use of our subsbcribers. Among the 
many thousands who read these columns 
there are many who want what you 
would dispose of and vice versa. 


The rate is 2% cents per word in 
d » ini charge 50 cents; 
10 per cent discount on six insertions 
and 20 per cent on twelve insertions. 

















TRAVEL 


GO TO EUROPE AT OUR EXPENSE. 
A few tours to organizers of small parties. 


Write today for plans and programs. Uni- 
versity Tours, Box A.A., ilmington, Del. 
EUROPE—$750 — Eighty-six days. Small 


rivate party sailing = 19. Seven countries: 
ngland to Italy. ravel with leisure and 
comfort. Carriage driving and motoring. Ex- 
rienced conductor. Keferences. (Miss) 
ary E. Calhoun, 1t9th St., New 


419 W. 
York City. 





EDUCATIONAL 


WRITE TEACHERS’ PROFESSIONAL 
COLLEGE, Austin, Texas, for bulletin out- 
lining degree course in Pedagogy. Instruction 
by mail. 


SECOND HAND BOOKS. Save 50 to 75 

r cent in buying from our select stock, all 
in fine condition of all publishers, Catalogue 
free. Hays, Cushman Co., Athenaeum Build- 
ing, Chicago, IIl. 








LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


WE ASSIST IN PREPARING LECTURES, 
Addresses, Speeches, Essays, Club Papers, for 
club members and speakers. Materials gathered, 

rams arranged. Criticism jand revision of 

Mss. Expert service. Authof Agency, 1547 
Broadway, New York. 








— 





IMMORTALITY CERTAIN 


SWEDENBORG’S GREAT WORK on the 
life after death. 400 pages, postpaid for only 
1g cents. Pastor Landenberger, Windsor Place, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





WANTED 


WANTED—A position to care for invalid 
or to care for a child near Chautauqua, by 
a two-year student of Physical Education. 
Address “C. H.,” Chautauquan Weekly News- 
magazine. 


CHAUTAUQUA BOOKS WANTED—We 
will pay 25 cents each and postage for good 
second-hand copies of the following Chautauqua 
books: Hochdoerfer’s “German Literature;” 
Lavell’s “Italian Cities; Warren's “Ten 
Frenchmen of the Nineteenth jCentury;” Joy's 
“Men and Cities of Italy;” wton’s “Ideals 
in Greek Literature.” nd 
wrapped, with bill, to 
Chautauqua, N. Y. 





stpaid, thickly 
Chajutauqua Press; 

WANTED—We will pay chsh for the fol- 
lowing numbers of “The Chauitauquan:”’ Nov., 


Dec., "Bo; Jan., "81; July, ‘82; April, ‘93; 
Sept., Oct., ‘98; Jan., Feb., Mar., Nov., 1000; 
Apr., Oct., ‘o1; Nov., ‘o2; Aug., ‘og; April, 
Sept., Dec., ‘06; Jan., ‘o7; jAue., Oct., ‘08. 


For these numbers in geod condition we will 
pay, 1s cents per copy Sénd by mail as 
‘printed matter,” 2 cents per copy, and we 
will refund postage. We cantot pay ordinary 
express ~~ = Address “Chautauquan,” 
Chautauqua, New York. 


" BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


RIG PROFIT m a dyeing an@ cleaning 
e 


establishment, little capital needed. : 

teach by mail Write fer hooklet. Ben- 

Vonde System, Dept H-N, Charlotte, N. C. 
28 
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Henry Sydnor Harrison 


V. V.’s Eyes. By Henry Sydnor 
Harrison. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. $1.25 net. 

The author of “Queed” has stretched a 

big canvas for his new picture, and if 

the chief figure is a little dim in outline 
it is because it is a figure too large 
for any canvas, a Figure so approaching 
the divine that it is more effective as 
well as more artistic to leave it mystic- 
ally blurred. Except for the hackneyed 
phrase, the tale of the doctor of the 
poor, V. Vivan, might have been ca!led 

“When Ch:ist Came to Richmond.” Mr. 

Harrison cannot be too strongly com- 

mended for the restraint with which he 

has handled his chief character. 

For chief it is although not so much 
in evidence as that of the girl, the 
daughter of Heth—Carlisle by name. 
She is a young woman idolized by her 
father and expected by her mother to 
crown the family achievements by mak- 
ing a superlatively “good” match. She 
lies to save herself annoyance, un- 
wittingly does a man to death thereby, 
and, through those processes of spiritual 
agriculture which sow unnoticed causes 
and reap evident results, finds herself 
unable to become a consenting party to 
the match which had seemed so unbe- 
lievably “good.” 

Callie never has seen the source of 
the paternal income, the cheroot works 
with its rickety floors and girl-killing 
atmosphere. When she does her soul 
is wrung—for the girls and for the 
father who, she thinks, is letting them 
die out of sheer greed. For Carlisle 
is not unkind by nature; she is simply 


$2, educated people in correspondence 
teaching. Clean, honest, independent. I help 
you start. H. Clement Moore, New Egypt, 
New Jersey. 








YEARLY made by teachers and 


WANTED—RELIABLE PERSON to report 
to us all kinds names, local information, etc 
Good pay. Spare time. Confidential. Enclose 
stamp. National Information Sales Company, 
Anq., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ignorant with the complete lack of 
knowledge of the petted beauty who is 
ordered not to bother her pretty head 
about ways and means. Often, as here, 
she is scorched for not knowing what 
she never had a chance to learn. Callie’s 
arousing is not soul developing; it is 
soul awakening. The reader feels no 
disgust or resentment at her attitude; 
he only feels with V. V. that she is a 
“poor little thing” who has had no 
training in moral courage, who has been 
kept in utter ignorance that it is her 
expensiveness as a fashionable daughter 
that has prevented her father from 
rebuilding the works years before, and 
that the brutal punishment meted out 
to her ought in justice to have been 
borne in greater part by the parents who 
bandaged her eyes. 

Through V. V.’s eyes she saw the 
truth, however, and she responded to 
the confidence in her latent worth which 
looked out from them. 

In spite of the detail lavished on the 
character of Miss Heth it is not wholly 
convincing. Neither is Corinne, highly 
imaginative because the author asserts 
it, not because he makes her tempera- 
ment felt. Mr. Harrison is happier in 
the more sketchily introduced folk 
whom he draws with vigor, variety and 
confidence. The poor relations, Mrs, 
Garland, who cooks for the doctor, kind 
papa and managing mama Heth, Mattie, 
the chatterbox friend, Commissioner 
O'Neill—all these stand out boldly. 
Sharpest of all is the figure of the father 
of the man whom Callie’s lie killed. He 
is luiidly distinct—with the pouches 
under his eyes and the stains on his 
white moustache—and we are glad that 
he appears but once. 

The setting is not overdone. Indeed, 
it would have been more satisfying if 
it had been worked up a bit more. Still, 
the sermon is all the more forceful for 
not being sharply localized, and there is 
enough of revelation of “customs and 


social uses” to create the necessary 
atmosphere. rd 
“Queed’s” whimsical English reap- 


pears, though, alas, unnecessarily tamed. 
It must be confessed that 500 pages 
is too long for a novel of this 20th 
century. When a nail is driven in to 
the head there is no use keeping on 
hammering. It does nothing to the nail, 
and there are many pleasanter noises. 
Yet it seems a carping spirit that 
would lay any stress on the defects— 
all minor—of a book which is bound 


not only to go far but to do good. “V. 
V.’s_ Eyes” undoubtedly leads 1913's 
fiction as the year has developed it. Its 


successor will be looked for with pleas- 
antest anticipations. 


An EnciisH CATHEDRAL JourNEY. By 
Kate F. Kimball. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company. $1.50 net; 
limp leather, $2.00 net. ‘Postage I0c. 

Chautauqua readers who enjoyed Miss 

Kimball’s English Cathedral series in 

The Chautauquan for 1910-11 will be de- 
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lighted to know that the articles have 
been enlarged to book form. Eight 
cathedrals and Westminster Abbey are 
described with a simplicity and charm 
of style which makes them clear to 
the eye of the fireside traveler and 
illuminates them for the visitor who 
sees them face to face. A preliminary 
chapter on “Some Characteristics of 
Cathedral Architecture in England” lays 
down architectural definitions and illus- 
trates them. The chief features of each 
building are reproduced from excellent 
photographs, a ground plan shows at 
a glance the general arrangement, and 
a brief synopsis at the close of each 
chapter sums up the chief historical and 
architectural points desirable to be re- 
membered in study of the church. Notes 
give entertaining items about the dif- 
ferent classes of English cathedrals, the 
titles of the clergy, measurements of 
the cathedrals discussed in the book, and 
an especially valuable table of contem- 
porary architectural features in the 
above churches. Bibliographies are made 
unusually useful by a word of descrip- 
tion about each book. A glossary of 
architectural terms renders competent 
first aid. Too much praise cannot be 
given to the many points which make 
this volume useful to the traveler; the 
covers are flexible, the size convenient 
to the hand, the type large, and a marker 
gives a last touch of luxury. Every 
lover of England and of cathedrals 
should own a copy of this desirable 
book, and every Chautauquan will want 
to see this splendid piece of work of the 
Cc. L. S. C. Executive Secretary. 


Scuoot Hycrene. By Fletcher B. Dress- 
laer, Ph.D. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.25 net. 

This addition to the Brief Course Series 

in Education has been written by the 

Specialist in School Hygiene and School 

Sanit.ation of the United States Bureau 

of Education for the benefit of busy 

teachers. Its purpose is to state the 
chief hygienic requirements of school 
life and to suggest methods of develop- 
ing them in actuality. Dividing school 
hygiene into that having to do with 
physical environment and that having 
to do with mental development, the 
author discusses location, construction, 
inner equipment, heating, lighting, ven- 
tilation and care of school buildings 
on the one hand, and on the other re- 
tardation caused by physical defects. 

The chapters on “Fatigue” and on the 

“Hygiene of Instruction” are of ex- 

ceptional value to teachers and of great 

interest to parents. 


Tue Frienpsuip oF Nations. By Lucile 
Gulliver, AM. New York and Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Company. 75 cents net; 
school edition, 60 cents. 

This ‘is an astonishing little book. The 

amount of information and the skilful 

way in which the author has put it 
together make a most telling effect. The 
thousands of boys and girls who are to 
have the pleasure of reading it and 
taking it to their homes where its 
thrilling taies will become household 
words will form a great army of peace 
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A NEW FIELD 
for TEACHERS 


Unusual opportunities are offered teachers 
in the Summer Normal Session to qualify for 
more efficient teaching, better positions. 

Last year teachers from twenty-five states 
and Canada attended the Summer Sessions. 

The demand for well qualified teachers of 


Gregg 


Shorthand 


far outruns the supply. More than four hundred 
public and private schools adopted the system 
last year. 

Instruction in the Summer Normal Session 
is given in the theory and practice of Gregg 
Shorthand, Office Training, Rational Type- 
writing, Penmanship. 

Special attention is given to methods of 
teaching, the correlation of subjects, division 
of work among assistants, discipline, and record- 
ing the progress of students. Gregg Teachers’ 
Certificates will be awarded to those who qualify. 
Write for circular today. 


Session begins June 30, ends August 8. 


GREGG SCHOOL 
32 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, II. 

















A LITTLE SANCTUARY 23, Chancellor 


It is a little book. It may be carried in the pocket. There are blank pages in it. 
But all are not blank. The book has a singular title—a title taken from a text of 
Holy Writ—‘“A Little Sanctuary.”” The passage in the prophecy of Ezekiel reads as 
follows: “Thus saith the Lord God: Although I have cast them off among the heathen, 
and although I have scattered them among the countries yet I will be to them a iittle 
sancutary in the countries where they shall come.” Ezekiel I1:16. One takes this little 
book in hand in some quiet place—in the woods, in a. cosy corner, in a private room— 
door closed and locked—the book becomes a nee sign and | hay of the ‘little sanctuary.’ 

This unique booklet is blished by Chautauqua Press, 32 pages and cover. 
Sent postpaid to any address for 15 cents. 


CHAUTAUQUA PRESS, Chautauqua, New York} 
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Chautauqua Series “Painting Proofs 
Reproductions on canvas of the world’s greatest paintings with 
all the richness of colors and texture and spirit of the original 
works. 
Leonardo 
da Vinci’s Limsted 
MONA Edition 
LISA 
| Just Published, 21x30 inches 
Also other old masters for hcme, club, school, etc. Write 
for descriptive matter to 
The Brown-Robertson Company 
Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, III. 
Color miniature of the above sent for loc in stamps 
* 








Books on Entertaining 


“The Home Library of Entertaining,” compiled by Paul Pierce, Editor, 


“The National Food Magazine.” 


These books are bound in durable board covers and following is partial list of contents: 


DINNERS AND LUNCHEONS—Dinner giving for the convenience of the busy 
housewife. How to send the Invitation . to Serve in Proper Form, Dinners 
and Luncheons, with Menus and Recipes—Simple Menu—More Elaborate Menu— 
A Full Course Dinner—-The Ease of a Course Dinner—Luncheon Menus—Simple 
Luncheon—More Elaborate Luncheon—Dinners and Entertainments for Patriotic, 
Holiday, and Special Occasions. “Ice Breakers,” Suggestions for Dinner, Menu and 
Place Cares, Table Stories, Toasts, Table Decorations. Helps Over Hard Places— 
Hints to the Hostess—Don’t for the Table—The Emergency Mistress—Passing the 
Loving-Cup. 
SUPPERS—Chafin 
taining in the 
Suppers. 
BREAKFASTS AND TEAS—Breakfasts at High Noon—Typical Breakfast Menus— 
Bride-Elect Breakfasts--Bon-Voyage Breakfasts—Spring and Autumn Breakfasts. 
The Modern Five O'clock Tea—Scotch ~~ ae Teas—Valentine Teas— 
Miscellaneous Tea Parties. Unique Ideas for Teas. 

PARTIES AND ENTERTAINMENTS—Card Parties—-Parties for Patriotic, 
and Special Occasions--Dancing Parties and Cotillions—Children’s 
cellaneous Parties. 


The Hostess who possesses the “NATIONAL FOOD MAGAZINE” 
and these books need never want for ideas. The instructions are so 
unique and original as to merit the appreciation of the most exacting. 
They are alike helpful to the experienced hostess and the novice, and are 
as valuable to the invited guests as to the hostess. 


How to Get the Books. The books will be sent, Post Paid, for 50 cents each, 
or we will send to any address, Post Paid, the complete set of four volumes and will 
enter your name as a subscriber to “National Food Magazine” for one year for 
two dollars and fifty cents ($2.50). 

We will sen “ one of the books and "Metieoel Food Magecine” tor one 
ET ee eS, A. AA ere a ee i -31.25 


be 
National Food Magazine $1.00 a Year; Foreign $1.50 a Sams 
15c a Copy; Send for Sample. 


THE PIERCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 45 W. 34th Street, New York 


-Dish Suppers—German, Dutch 


and Bohemian Suppers—Enter- 
odern Apartment—Suppers for 


Special Occasions—Miscellaneous 


Holiday 
Parties—Mis- 











lovers. The author works out the story 
cleverly, showing briefly how the custom 
of wars grew up among our uncivilized 
ancestors and how it has held on through 
all the changes of a higher civilization. 
Then comes the story of mankind’s 
noble efforts for justice and peace in 
every country and then an answer to 
the question. “Why should not the same 
order and fairness reign in matters be- 
tween nations?” From these initial sug- 


gestions the stirring chapters move 
with a swift eagerness. The message 
of the Czar, of Holland, the Country 


of Peace, lead up to a wonderful pre- 
sentation of the Geography of Peace 


in which each country bears .its part 
\dmiration for our neighbors’ noble 
qualities as shown in their history, their 


great men, and their 
grows with every page. No boy or girl 
can forget the chapter on “The Vet- 
eran’s Tribute” which recounts not only 
the honors accorded to the men who 
have died for their country’s sake, but 


wonderful art, 


the new interest which is being awak 
ened in the heroes who have died for 
their fellow men and women. . The 


Christlike spirit thus emphasized finds 
its culmination in a noble chapter on 


World Brotherhood. Worthy of all 
praise is an author who speaks with 
such soul-stirring power to hundreds 


of thousands of the young people of 
this country. 


Tue ImMmMicrRant Invasion. By Frank 
Julian Warne. New York: Dodd, 
Mead and Company. $2.50 net 

Dr. Warne has been Secretary of the 


New York State Immigration Commis- 
sion and has had other opportunities for 
studying the immigration situation. His 
book presents facts and interprets them. 
From the day of Washington warning 


voices have favored restriction of immi-, 


gration. Immigrants or their descen- 
dants were to “get assimilated to our 
customs, measures, and laws’—in a 
word to “become une people.” But the 


one people were to be those who had 
continued a government based upon “the 
freest principles of the English consti- 
tution.” This process of amalgamation 
is two-edged! At what point do the 
amalgamated cease to be the “one peo- 
ple” and become another people? Have 
we passed or are we yet far from the 
fork of the road? An instinctive racial 
repulsion has prevented us from be- 
coming Mestizo, Mulatto, or Eurasian 
The half-breed is a Negro, an Indian, 
or a Chinaman, but never a white man. 
Will the descendant of Englishman and 
Slovak be Anglo-Saxon or Slav? For 
it cannot be believed that there will re- 
main perpetually separate ethnic groups 

It is a pity that the author of “The 
Immigrant Invasion” mars his book by 
expressions like the “land-dispossessed,” 
“the oppressed of Europe,” and an oc- 
casional reference to such vague author- 
ities as “it is everywhtre admitted.” 
Con¢lusions of partisan writers are not 
thenceforth crystalized into facts. The 
statement that in 1800 the slave-holding 
states had in Congress 132 representa- 
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tives against 37 from the free states 
is misleading and apparently errorieous. 
Which were the slave states then? 


Tue History or Lonpon. By Helen 
Douglas-Irvine. New York: James 
Pott & Co. $3.00 net. 

This history of one of the greatet 


cities of the world is based on many 
sources, both historical chronicles and 
the less direct fountains of literature. 
A wealth of material is presented whose 
only fault is that it is not dispensed 
with especial liveliness. Its value both 
to the general reader and to the student 
is unquestioned, however. The arrange- 
ment is clever, the periods being dis- 
cussed in terms of the activities of some 
characteristic feature, as the crafts, the 
church, or the merchant adventurers. 
The pictures are from old prints and 
are of exceptional value 


THe Mountain tHat was ‘Gop; THE 
GUARDIANS OF THE CoLUMBIA. By 
John H. Williams. Tacoma, Wash 


ington: J. H. Williams, Publisher. In 
flexible leather, $2.66 postpaid; cloth 
$1.66; paper 83 cents 


To the fireside traveler as well as to the 
climber equioped with goggles and alpen- 
stock and shoe calks these two volumes 
bring delight in the pleasure of making 
a new acquaintance or the happiness of 
recognition. The text tells the sci- 
entific and the folk-lore stories of 
Tacoma, “The Mountain that was ‘God'” 
to the Indians, and of the majestic 
mountains that are “The Guardians of 
the Columbia” The illustrations re- 
gale the eye with rarely beautiful pic- 
tures of these far-western monarchs. 
Some of the half-tones are three-color, 
and no page of these superbly produced 
books is without its visual comment on 
the text. H. D. Lanzille contributes to 
“The Guardians of the Columbia” a 
chapter on the trees, “parks,” and forest 
zores of this district; and Prof. J. B. 
Flett does a like service for the “Flora 
of the Mountain Slopes” in “The Moun- 
tain that was ‘Ged’.” Outline maps 
gratify the love of the exact. It is good 
to know that Mr. Williams’s experiment 
in making these handsome books at a 
reasonable price has been so successful 
that he proposes to continue the series. 


SuMMER 1N A Bos. By Katharine Dooris 
Sharp. Cincinnati: Stewart & Kidd 
Company. $1 25 net. 

There is so much good material in this 

little volume that the reader becomes a 

trifle impatient that it was not put into 

better form before the printer exercised 
his skill upon the manuscript. Informa- 
tion about botany and geology and Ohio 
botanists of both sexes, is jumbled to- 
gether with a little sermon on the evils 
of tobacco using and charming pen pic- 
tures of the author’s neighbors and 
neighborhood. So litthke more work 
would have made so much improvement! 

Ohio readers wi'l find matter of especial 

interest to them 
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SONG OF THE YOUNG 
MOUNTAINEER 


the German of Uhland). 


I am the mountain shepherd boy, 

The castles all below me lie; 

The morning sun beams first up here, 
And longest too the day is near; 

O, I’m the youthful mountaineer. 


(From 


’Tis here the river has its birth, 

I drink it fresh from stone and earth; 
It roars from cliff with wild alarms, 
I clasp it, here in my two arms; 

O, I'm the youthful mountaineer. 


The mountain is my proper sphere, 
The storms they rage about me here; 
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From north and south the tempests 
spring, 

Above them rise the songs I sing; 

O, I'm the youthful mountaineer. 


Are lightnings darting under me, 
Here in the clear air their sport I see; 
I know them well, and thus I cry; 
My father’s house in peace pass by; 
O, I’m the youthful mountaineer. 


And when alarm-bells once may sound, 

\nd watch-fires glow on mountains 
round, 

I go below, I join the throng, 

And swing my sword and sing my song; 

O, I'm the youthful mountaineer. 


—Translated by F. M. Ray. 





Simple and 


Women of Ancient Israel. 


Sche vol. 


Jesus, the Man of Galilee. 


lessons. cents. 


The Social Message of Jesus. 


Shailer Mathews. 


Thirteen lessons. 
Lessons in the Gospel by John. 


By Charlotte H. Adams. 
fourth Gospel. 


lessons. 
The Epistles of Paul. 


40 cents. 


60 cents. 





Bible Texts for Class Use 


The Message of the Earlier Prophets to Israel. 


By Margaret G. Brooke. “Lessons from the lives and writings 
of these men through whom God spoke to Israel of old.” Highly 
recommended by leading Bible teachers. 


By Charoltte H. Adams, resident teacher, National Training 
Ten attractive character studies: Sarah, Rebecca, De- 
borah, Ruth, Jezebel, The Shunammite, The Hebrew Ideal of 
Womanhood. Reinforced linen, 25 cents; cloth,’40 cents. 


By Elvira Slack of Adelphi Academy. 
study of "Se of Christ especially for younger girls. Twelve 


By Edward S. Parsons of Colorado College. 
bodying the modern interpretation of Christ's social teachings, 
such as is found in the books of Rauschenbusch, Peabody and 
Twelve lessons. 


Studies in the Gospel According to St. Mark. 


By H. W. Oldham. “The most satisfactory book for students 
desiring a careful study of the earliest record of Christ's life.” 
Paper, 40 cents; cloth, 60 cents. 


A simple, suggestive study for the 
Twenty-two lessons. 
Bible Studies on the Book of Acts. 

By H. W. Oldham. For class or devotional use. 


By Edward E. Nourse of Hartford Theological Seminary. 
Scholarly and comprehensive, it may be adapted to longer or 
shorter use for more advanced classes. Paper, 40 cents; cloth, 





Publication Department 
NATIONAL BOARD YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN AS’NS. 
600 Lexington Ave., New York City 


Attractive 


Forty lessons. 25 cents. 


A simple, beautiful 


A text em- 


25 cents. 


20 cents. 


Sixteen 
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NEW CHAUTAUQUA 
HOME READING COURSE 


Greece, Constantinople, Italy, Evolution, Current 
Events in the New Classical Year Course 1913-14 


Six thousand Greeks in the United States paid their own way 
back to Greece to join their Balkan allies and fight without pay 
for freedom from Turkish rule. The attention of the world is 
centered once again on the Classic lands of the Mediterranean 
basin, where civilizations have ebbed and flowed for centuries. 

What lasting significance has Greece to the modern world? 
Is the importance of Constantinople exaggerated? What does 
our literary inheritance from Rome and Italy amount to? Is the 
meaning of Evolution clear? 

Light on these timely questions will be found in the new 
Chautauqua Home Reading Course as follows: 

Rambles and Studies in Greece. By J. P. Mahaffy, C.V.O., 
author of “Social Life in Greece,” 

Studies in the Poetry of Italy: Roman and Italian. By Frank 
Justus Miller, University of Chicago, and Oscar Kuhns, 
Wesleyan Univesrity .. 

The Message of Greek Art. By Dr. H. H. Powers, President 
Bureau of University Travel. 125 illustrations 

The Meaning of Evolution. By Samuel C. Schmucker, West 
Chester State Normal School, Pennsylvania 

“The Chautauquan: A Weekly Newsmagazine.” 

Illustrated. Containing: 

Where Civilizations Meei: Round About Constantinople. By 
Frank Chapin Bray, Managing Editor Chautauqua Press. 

Current Events. “Highways and Byways” news perspective. 
The Chautauquan, improved as a Weekly Newsmagazine, 
with many special features, will not only serve as an inter- 
esting “don’t read at random” teacher for the reading Professor 
course, but, complete in itself as a current news review, 
it will give the reader the Chautauqua Point of View on 
world affairs, unbiased, educational in the broadest sense. . 2.00 


Doctor Powers Professor Mahaffy 


Professor Schmucker Miller 


SPECIAL TERMS 


c. L. S. C. enrolment fee without purchase of reading course 
material, $1.00. Each subscription for The Chautauquan (at $2), 
for the set of four books (at $4), or for the complete course (at $s), 
includes one C. L. S. C. membership, if desired, wit hno extra fee. 
Single books postpaid at retail prices as shown in table above. 
Chautauquan 
Chautauquan with any one of the four books 
Chautauquan with any two books 
Set of four books 

COMPLETE COURSE 
All Four Books (cloth bound) and The Chautauquan 
*Remit 30 cents extra for book set postage or prepaid express. 

“Collect” charges are more. 


Chautauqua Press, Chautauqua, New York 


Frank Chapin Bray Professor Kuhns 


























